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LADY GRANARFS NIECES. 



CHAPTER I. 



It was a low, sweet song ; straight to the heart 
The musical toneš so sofblj uttered went, 
And dwelt in ling'ring sofbness there. Anon, 
That young voice falter'd — what had marr'd its 

strain? 
Oh ! there were thoughts which throbbed beneath 

that brow 
To wild excess of agony I 

Manuboript. 



Many» many were tbe hours in wbich Elfine 
mourned the departure of her cousin, and a 
sense of loneliness, a spirit of repining crept 

VOL. n. B 
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over her which she could not repel, though 
Lady Granard, who noticed it, took every 
meíhod to divert her from its indulgence. In 
some measure too she succeeded ; Elfine at 
timee shone forth with her usual brilliancy of 
thoughty feeling, and action^ but these fits of 
gaiety were nevěr of long continuance^ and 
were generally followed by an abstraction of 
mind, that plainly indicated there was some 
secret sorrow of the heart, which forbade their 
unvaried duration. Poor Elfine I ít was not 
alone the separation from Ada that had 
quehched her joyous spirit, ih(>ugh thftt, inďcéd, 
she felt deeply ; there was yet a bitterer grief 
at heart. Until the present time she knew 
not the true extent of her love for Charles 
Lennox; 'she had nevěr questioned its ex- 
istence, or in her career of thoughtless 
coquetry once turned back to examine her 
heart; and now, when betrayed into a faulty 
extréme by that passion, (for it was not lesa 
than a passion in the bosom of Elfine) she 
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found there was another epringing into life, 

deeper, stroDger than the former one — the 

paesion of love I Yes^ Elfine Harolde loved 

troly^ deeply; and at the balí the words of 

Charles had awakened her to a foli conscious- 

ness of the samé ; but until the circumstanoe 

of the miniatuře that knowledge was gall and 

bitterness to her. Amomenťsjoj was then 

gained for she saw that he loved her ; but soon, 

however, it was foUowed by the misery of 

seeing the determined coolness he evinced 

towards her — ^the contemptuous glance she 

soinetimes met when she happened to catch his 

eye^ and again sorrow stole over her heart, 

surely and stealthily, blighting unto nought 

each young hope that erewhile Uved for hap- 

piness* In vain did she strive to attain a for- 

getfulness of her present uneasiness, by having 

reoourse to those occupations which she ušed 

to love^ her thoughts still flowed in their ac- 

eustomed channely and sick at heart, she re- 

linquished with a sigh the song and the dance^ 
2 B 3 
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to muse in silence and secresy upon the grief 
her own waywardness had created. 

One momíng she arose earlier than usual to 
accomplisb, what, perhaps^ was easy enough 
at Harolde Halí, hutnot so in London — awalk 
before breakfast^ for she ever felt the influence 
of a bright morning upon her spiritě, and on 
the present occaeion she wished to cool a fevered 
brow, and lighten a heavy eye, which might 
háve told the tale of a restless night to the 
enquiring glance of her aunt. Granard House 
was situated just opposite Hyde Park Gardens 
on theBayswaterroad, and Elfíne, aceompanied 
by Léontine, an old French /eiwwie de chamhre^ 
soon passed the boundaries of the Park, and 
entered Kensington Gardens. 

It was a lovely morning— the air fresh and 
pure, the sky bright and shining — all around 
was redolent with beauty and health; and 
Elfíne, whose sorrow of heart lost its power 
for one moment as she gazed upon the beautiful 
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scenery before her, stood there with a brilllaut 
eye^ and an open brow. 

** How beautiřul I" she exclaimed, as she 
looked upon the rising sun^ *' ever the samé, 
yet must we say how beautiful I The more 
we gáze upon Nature's wonders, the more we 
feel their splendour, and ponder on their 
glorious existence. Every paesion that lives 
within the heart of man is in them delineated ; 
the rage of anger in the thunder storm that 
bursts and lightens above us, and the inward 
peace of the heart in the fair summer morn, 
that smiling in its loveliness, sends its fragraot 
sighs borne upwards on the balmy breezes to 
heaven^ like the prayers of the pure-minded 
and simple opon the wings of faith." 

'* Ah I mademoiselle, this beautiful English 
eky ifl nothing to that of my coúntry — nothing 
to the deep blue sky of Provence." 

And the old Frenchwoman who spoke turned 
with an animated gesture towards her young 
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mistress^ as she now stood gazlng in silence 
upon the scene before her. 

*' Is it not, ma bonne Léontine?" she 
answeredj ^*ahl I cannot give credence to 
your words — what can be more lovely tban 
yon sky ?" 

And she pointed to an opening in the long 
avenue of trees before them^ where the heayens^ 
clear and without a doud, sparkled in the 
freshness of the morning light. 

" That of my country, that of Provence,'* 
replied Léontine, eagerly, ^' ma chére de- 
moiselle, if yon could see the beautiful stars, 
the bright moon when they shine upon the 
orange and the myrtle trees, then you would 
say, how beautiful! and not now, not now. 
Miss Elfine." 

*^ But Léontine, call you not this beautifuL" 

*^ Oui, c'est beau ; but it is not like the mom* 
ings in France — ^it is not like the morning 
when Fran9ois and I said adieu for ever, pres 
du moulin of the vieux Duralle -— pauvre 
Francois." 
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And the Frenchwomaiv was silent under the 
influeace of sooie past sorrow^ wbile Elfine, 
whose thougbts were recalled to tbeir usual 
beut bj ber lasfc words, walked slpwljr onwards. 

Tbis, boMjrevery did ^ot contmue long» for. 
Léontine spoii recovered ber talkative humouTy 
and continued to address ber mistress. 

*' Then tbe fog9 pf t)ie Englísb, madeqoipelle» 
wbo cai\ bear tbem?" she said, '< I b^f^rd ii^ 
ina belle pajtrie, th%t tbere were oncp a king 
and queen of tbe fogs, a^d tbe fog§ apd ^bey 
llved up in.tbe ski^s, buť tbe king died before 
he ha4 anj childreo^ by keepiúg to,o n^ny of 
bis 4ete8tí^ble siyel^si abput bim, and tbe qu^en^ 
{c^étqit une 9age frruimef pq.r example /) \f ould 
not reign over tbem any lopger^ ^or feí^r of 
h^ying 1^ cpld, and abe made bpr abdication. 
Theiii miss^ tbe fpgs, ^t knowing wbere to 
gOj came do^^Ot to tbe es^rth — pourquoi ri^:^ yous^ 
n^d^mpiapll^.? 9)1 ! mais, je sais que p'est une 
cpn^; poiir t^nt c'est trós applicable aux 
Anglais — vellf tbey 9am$ doi2ii:n to tl\e eartb, 
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and after erring about ici et lá for some time, 
they settle in Angleterre, because they thought 
the English very like themselves— heavy and 
du^l — and they knew they should do very well 
together. I heard an Englishman once say he 
liked a fog, mademoiselle— est-il possible de le 
croire !" 

«« Why^ I like a fog now and then^ Léontine, 
it Í3 very amusing — particularly in London. 
Do not you often laugh at the coníiision it 
creates in the streets ?" 

*' Ahl mais oui; but then it always gives 
me bad thoughts — I think of death, et cela 
m' ennui; the English always think of death." 

** Then why not go back to your own 
country^ Léontine ?" 

'* Ah ! mademoiselle^ est ce que je ne vous 
aime pas? et Monsieur Harolde and Miladi 
Granard— how can 1 go back then?" 

''But how can you like us, Léontine?" said 
Elfíne^ with a smile. " Are we not English 
people— duli, stupid, English people?" 
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*'That Í8 not good of you. Miss Elfine, 
— la vieille Fran9aise vous aime, and you 
laugh at her.*' 

'^ No, ma bonne Léontine, no ; but where 
are we now ?" 

'^ Maiďy dans la grande allée, mademoiselle, 
there is the paláce." 

^^ And this gate, where does it lead to? I 
mudt go and see — come, Léontine." 

And Elfine stepped towards the gate that 
opens on the Bayswater road. She stood at its 
entrance for some time, yery much like a bird 
wishing yet dreadíng to leave his cage, as she 
€ast a wistful eye up the hill which lay befoťe 
her. 

"Whattime is it, Léontine?" 

" Seven o'clock, mademoiselle." 

Elíine was silent for a moment, and then 
fiaid; ** Suppose we prolong. our walk ? I must 
go up that hilL" 

*' Up the hill I c'est hors du jardin, Made-' 
moiselle Elfine." 
B 5 
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'^ I know it, Léontine ; but I háve an irre- 
BÍstible desire to walk there, it is no harm to 
do so. Look at that prettj cottage with the 
roees growing round it in such profusion, oh, 
I must see it nearer ; besides there are plentj 
of houses around us, Léontioe — ^it is not at all 
lonely^ 8070U need not fear robbers^ murderers, 
or anyiither horrors wbich your faaoj may 
coDJure up." 

^' Mademoiselle must do as she likes, only 
I think she will do better to rest in the 
garden." 

" No, I must go ; come, Léontine/' 

And Elfine sprang through the gate into the 
high road. 

There, do 70U *not breathe the air much 
freaher here, than in the gardens, Léontine ? 
Look at the open countrj before us — is it not 
beautifuir 

^^Beautifull — eh! mais, quelest cet homme 
qui yient par derriěre nous? 



^ Shoo I a iQaaQn; do not you see be ia workr 
ing at yoníer cottage ?'* 

** We will return now, misa." 

<^ Return I oh no, indeed, I mean to pursue 
my walk for aome time, I asBure you." 

** Un petit sou, signora, un petit soq, sUI 
vous plait," said a little Italian boy coming 
up to them. 

^^ There, mademoiselle, did not I telí you 
we shall be robbed and—" 

'^ Murdered I" rejolned ElGne, giying some 
money to the begging child. 

^^ Vous ětes bien joUe, vous étes bien bonne, 
mademoiselle, merci ! merci I" 

And the boy walked away singiog. 

'^ Hush, hush," said Elfine, a moment after- 
wards, " what is that ?— singing!" 

^' It is the little Savoyard," said Léontine. 

*' No, it cannot be — 'tis a woman'8 voice — 
let US listen awhile." 

They were standing near an old fashioned 
brick house, built upon the line of road that 
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runa towards Bayswater, and it was from 
thence tbat the quick ear of Elfine told her 
the voice came in its fullest power. A large 
garden surrounded it on all sides but one^ 
wbere a narrow lané, down wbich sbe pro- 
ceeded, led to tbe back part of the building. 
Here it was tbat they beard tbe voice fuUy 
and distinctly, even to tbe very words, and 
caught a sight of the fair songstress berself, 
for tbe sasb of a large, bow window, wbich 
opened into tbe garden^ was raiséd, and through 
tbe flowering shrubs encircliDg the veranda, 
tbat shadowed it from tbe morning sun, they 
perceived a slight and elegant girl accompany- 
ing herself upon tbe harp. Of tbe middle size, 
and exquisitely formed, tbe delicate contour 
of her figuře was advantageously shown in tbe 
close, morning gownofcambricmuslin wrapped 
around ber, while tbe dark, lustrous eyes, tbe 
pale, but clear complexion, and tbe jet black 
hair braided Madonna-wise upon the brow, 
confined bebind by a small piece of lace, wbich 
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was fastened under the chin by a pearl brooch, 
fixed the gáze of Elfine upon her at once by 
the sÍDgular, but graceful negligence of her 
dress, and the beauty of her features. 
\^ *^ How beautiful she is I'* ezciaimed Elfine. 

" La jolie petite !" cried the Frenchwoman. 

^* Stand back^ LéontiDO, she will see you. 
Hush I she sings again.'' 

And the lovely musician bent again over 
her harp, and thrilled the strings to a little 
French ballad, which she sang with enchanting 
grace. 

" Elle est FraD9al8e, elle est Pariaienne 1" 
whispered Léontine, ** English angela could 
not speak French like that." 

" Hush," replied Elfine, " hush, she has 
changed her tuně." 

And they heard her sing in English, but 
with a foreign accent, the following words — 

A stranger sald he loyed me— 
They had told me love was pain, 

But I nevěr knew the bliss of life 
*Till I listened to its strain. 
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He wooed me in the language • 
Of his loved and native isle, 

And he taught my lips its accents — 
But I loat my heart the while 1 

More sweetly than the lore song 
Of the night bird in mine ear, 

Did that low voice breathe its music, 
And charm away each fear. 

And I murmur'd that I loved him, 
That mine heart was his alone, 

Oh I I love, I love, that stranger tongue 
Far better than mine own ! 

" A pretty confession," laughed Elfine in a 
low voice to Léontine ; " but," continued she, 
suddenly changing her tone to one of surprise, 
" but see, she weeps !" 

And Elfine bent forward witb an expression 
of interest upon her countenance. 

The beautiful songstress leaned her head for 
one moment on her hands, while large tears 
roUed down her pallid cheeks ; then again she 
touched the strings of the harp> and^ as if 
obeying a sudden impulse^ sang : 
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'' Astranger 8&idhe lovedme — 

He was to me life's breath ! 
But both our hearts are witheťd — 

Thej had told me love was death T 

Again she stopped, aod^ with a sigh^ turned 
from the harp towards the window. Elfine 
drew back; but her curiosity being highly ex- 
citedy she could not refrain from screening her- 
self behind some shrubs to watch her further, 
and she beckoned to Léontine to do the samé. 
. The young girl advanced slo^^ly towards 
the windowy and kneeling down beside it, be- 
gan arranging the various flowers which were 
placed within the veranda. 

" We shall háve no more singing," whis- 
pered Elfine ; " suppose if she were to see us, 
Léontine — I feel terribly guilty." 

And she was moving away, carefully and 
judiciously concealing herself behind the 
several shrabs that grew around^ when looking 
back towards the object of her curiosity, she 
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saw a thin, pale, old lady gently approach her, 
who, imprintíng a kiss on her fair forehead, 
saidy in a soft, yet chiding tone, 

^^Coralie, my child, your uncle waits his 
breakfast— how are you so latě with it ?" 

** Dear aunt," answered the young girl, " it 
íb ready ; I háve laid it in the arbour which my 
uncle loves so much. I dare say he is already 
there — I will see." 

And she sprang through the open window 
into the garden. As she did so, Elfine, un- 
perceived, retreated still further from the en- 
closure ; but as Léontine was trying to efiect 
the samé, her foot slipped, and she fell to the 
ground with a faint shriek. Faint, however, 
as it was, it caught the ear of the French lady, 
who ran hasti]y towards the spot, uttering an 
exclamation of surprise at the situation in 
which she found her ; for her position plainly 
indicated that she had been satii^fying her curi^ 
ošity with regard to the inmates of the house. 

ElGne, with crimsoned cheeks and downcast 
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eyes^ came to her asaistance a moment after ; 
but Léontíne,. however, was alreadj leaning on 
tbe arm of the French gírl, who> at. the sight of 
tbís new intruder, suddenlj drew back^ and 
fixed a startled, yet piercing look upon her; 
then blushing deeplj, passed ber band across 
her face, as she again turned to Léontiae, and 
asked, wbether she had buřt berself ? 

"No— y es— I háve sprained my foot— I 
cannot move it, obere Mademolselle. Ob I 
Miss Elfine, how sbalí we get bomc ?" 

** Háve you buřt your foot so very much, 
Léontine?'' 

" Ah oui 1 it pains me badly." 

"Let me support you, Léontine/' said El- 
fine ; "you fatigue your kind assistant." 

And for the first time she raised her eyes 
to those of the young French lady as she 
spoke ; she saw hers fastened upon her with 
an expression of intense interest, which she 
could not account for, as with a voice that be- 
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trayed some hidden emotion^ she addreased 
hen 

** No, no," she said, '* I am happy to be of 
any use." And then added, after a little hesi- 
tation, ** If your friend needs rest for awhile, 
will you step into the house ?" 

'^ Thank you,'' said Elfine, with embarrass- 
ment; ^* but, Léontine, are you not able to 
walk to the garden-gate ? there we can háve a 
Tehicle of some sort or other to carry us 
home." 

^' Yes, I think I can. Miss Harolde, my foot 
is better now." 

^^ Harolde!" exclaimed the French girl, in 
a pieroing tone, *' I knew it, I knew it — she has 
his very smíle 1'^ 

Elfine started — it was her turn to be sur- 
prised» while a suddea suspicion darted through 
her mind. 

** It must be so," thought she ; " Edward, I 
háve your secret !" 
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''What has sheT said Léontine; "* why 
does she repeat your name« MademoÍBelle? 
Does she know you?'* 

** Do 70U know me ?" said Elfine^ wUh a 
smile, as she addressed the joung girl, who had 
now become au object of two^fold interest. 
Bat receiving no answer savé a look of eager 
scrutiiiy, she oontinned, *^0r, perhaps, you 
háve met whh an acquaiDtance of the samé 
name ? I háve a cousin who resides in your 
beautiful country — a brother who — " 

*' A brother r 

*• Yes — do you know him? Do you know 
this?'' 

And Elfine, fearíul lest she should awaken 
a sense of pride in the breast of the person 
she addressed, ere she accomplished her pur* 
pose, hastily unstrung from around her neck 
the miniatuře she had won from Charles 
Lennox, and plaeed it before her. 

Fale as death did the cheek of the lady 
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' become as she gazed upoo the portralt ; but 
not a word fell from her lips. 

Again Elfinc broke the silence. 

**Are you not Coralie de Villeblanche?" 
she asked. 

The large, dark eyes of the Frenchwoman, 
swimming in tears^ were raised from the 
miniatuře, as with a start she sprang towards 
Elfine, and uttered in a low yet thrilling tone, 

** I am — but who are you who know me ? 
Your voice expresses pity — are you his sister ? 
Has Heaven whispered in his heart that I am 
innocent? Did he give you this?*' And she 
pointed to the portrait. ** Oh 1 cruelly did he 
také it from me ; and I thought that I had lost 
it 1 Give it to me — give it to me — you shall 
not keep it from me ?^ 

And she clung to Elfine beseechingly, who, 
startled at the violence of her emotion, drew 
back. The words she heard sounded strangely 
in her ears, and it was with an increasing and 
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painful intereet that she continued to listen to 
Coralie, as with greater veKemence than before 
she went on imploringly. 

^' Give it to me I and speak the words that 
must come with it-^words of peace and love. 
Why will you not utter them ? Look not so 
coldly opon me — he has sent it as a token that 
he knows my truth ; but oh I wherefore not 
bring it himself ? Did he fear I shouid refuse 
my forgivenessy as he did the belief I once 
craved for ? Telí him that I love — and those 
who love forget all injuries when the heart 
which has been theirs turns to them agaio. 
He need not ask forglveness — only let him 
say, * Coralie, 1 love you 1' and I will nevěr, 
nevěr breathe one word upon the past. Speak 1 
speak! telí me, does he love me — ^love me 
yet?" 

And Coralie fixed her eyes upon the coun* 
tenance of Eliine, while she pressed her hand 
upon her heart, as if to still its throbbings, as 
Elfine answered in a voice expressive of pity 
and surprise. 
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" I know nothing of 70U, farther — ^further 
— than that my brother loves you— and even of 
that I háve no proof savé this portrait, which 
fell into my hands by accident — without my 
brotheťs knowledge." 

Sbe was silent ; but Coralie answered not ; 
and ehe continued : 

"I was attracted by your singing, as I 
passed tbis house; and curiosity overcoming 
all the motives^ which might háve induced me 
to move on^ I listened. Your surprise at the 
name of Harolde, gave rise to a suspicion in 
my mind that has been confirmed. And now," 
continued ehe, blushing deeply, ** I háve but 
one question to ask — are you — you are my 
brother's wife T' 

Corab'e, at first, had listened to the reply of 
Elfíne with the most intense interest: her 
colour came and went quickly and often ; but 
towards the end, the flush of excitement faded 
to a marble hne ; gradually all life seemed to 
forsake her features ánd her frame ; mótionless 
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«be Btoody her large, black eyes turned upon 
Elfine with an unmeaDing glance, as paralízed 
by tbe shook whioh her words conveyed, her 
whole form drooped into an attitude of the 
deepest despair, and then assumed the rigidity 
of stone. 

After Elfine had finished speaking, there 
was a pause of some dnration^ until Coralie, 
as if suddenly seizing the sense of what she 
had heard^ replied in a tone that seemed partly 
addressed to herself^ bnt which thrilled to the 
heart of her hearer : His wife 1 yes — his wife 
— and yet forsaken — spurned from his home, 
hated, reviled — oh, my God 1 thou alone 8ee'st 
the secrets of the heart — and thou alone canst 
pour a balm upon the wounded feelings of 
mine; for thou knowest how pure from the 
erime they would impute to me^ it is in thy 
sight?" 

And covering her face with her hands^ she 
wept .unrestrainedly. Elfine approached ber. 

'• Her words," thought she, '*betray the ac- 
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cuBation of some guilt, that her soul is free 
from : her agitation is not falsc — I cannot sus- 
pect her: Edward, whatever háve been her 
faults, she has been true to you P* 

And she touched with her hand the arm of 
Coralie, as she hazarded asother question. 
Coralie started and looked up. 
** You are parted for awhile?" 
" Parted — parted for ever !" 
"He loved you — " 

*^ Yes, yes, he loved me — 'twas noťall falše 
— once, once, he loved me — ^but now P 
And she sighed bitterly. 
"Is there no hope?" said Elfine. 
" None !" answered Coralie, and for a mo- 
ment her eye became tearless in its fixed ex- 
pression of despair. 

"But the cause," murmured Elfine, "the 
cause of yours, and his unhappiness?'' 

" Ask me not !" was the reply, '* ask me 
not I I caoDot telí you ; he has doomeďme to 
silence— I obey. I háve nevěr swerved in 
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deed, word, or thought from the love and the 
duty I owe him — eball I now I No, my lips 
are mute — ^he has willed them to be so. Give 
me the miniatuře ere we part ; iM)on, soon I 
must return to mioe own shore; let me 
then, at least, carry back, that, which now 
must be the only treasure I may possess-^ 
give it to me I you cannot surely refuse, for it 
is mine." 

Elfine looked upon the beautiful pleader, and 
listeued to the low, sweet, and suppllcating 
toneš, in which she spoke; her hand uncon- 
sciously sought the chaio to which her brotheťs 
íniniature was suspended, and uuclasping it, 
she gave it to her. 

And Coralie pressed the hand of Elfine to 
her lips, and wetted it with her tears; then 
tuming hastily from her, entered the house. 

*^ I must see her again," thought Elfine, as 
with a lingering look she moved away; and 
telling Léontine to engage one of the several 
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carriagesy whicb she saw standing near the 
gate of KensingtoD Gardens, quickly enteredit, 
ordcring the man to drive to Granard House as 
fast as possible ; for she knew that it was latě. 

Léontine, with the volubility of a French- 
woman^ meanwhile, made many enquiries ; bnt 
Elfine silenced her by an injnnction to secresy 
on all that she had seen or heard during the 
niorning ; and the old waiting-maid, who really 
loved her young mistress, when she found it 
was a serious point with her, promised nevěr 
to breathe a syllable upon the subject, but 
with Elfine's permission. Yet at the samé 
time, she observed : 

** That it was a great pity, qu'il y avait une 
querelle entre Sir Edward and Miladi Harolde, 
because they were such a handsome couple ; 
and both very good, she dared say. Ah ! 
Mademoiselle, qu'elle était jolie lorsqu*elle 
pleuraitl Elle est une vraie Fran^aise, la 
jolie petite ange P 

Elfine placed her finger on her Kps, and 
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pointed to Granard House, before wbich they 
had stopped ; and Léontine was silent. Pay- 
ing tbe faře, she helped her mistress from the 
vehicle, who, hastily entering her home, soon 
found herself in its comfortable breakfast- 
room, just in time for tbe momÍDg's meal. 



c 2 
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CHAPTEK IL 



Á passion withotit bope or pleasure, 

In thy sours darkness buried deep, 
It lies, like some ill-gotten treasure — 
Some idol without shrine or name, 
0'er which its pale-eyed votaries keep 
Unholy watch, while others sleep. 

Lord Btron. 



Harlinoton Castle, the paternal domain of 
Sir FraBeis Ellerton, was situated on one of 
the richest tracts of land in Devonshire. Sur- 
rounded on all sides by a beautiful and p5c- 
luresque country, its ancient struclure roae 
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májeetlcally from amidst the encircling hills, 
and at once fixed the attention of the traveller, 
by its architectural elegance, and its juBtnesa 
of design. The brightest verdure, and the 
mo9t lusuriant growth lent their varíed beau- 
ties to the extensive park^ where large herda of 
deer, ranging in apparent freedom upon itfi 
pastures, added another charm to the quieť 
lovelinese of the landscape. 

To this beautiful, but aecladed manMon, Sir 
Francia and Lady Ellertoo repaired, aíter a 
short tour on the Continent^ to exoharge for 
the repose of a country life, the bustle of tra- 
velling, and the tumult of fashion. And this 
change was agreeable to the taste of Ada, and 
peacefuUy did her days glide on ; for though 
the love she bore Effingham yet lived within 
her bosom, still, forcing herself to listen to the 
words, and to anticipate the wishes of her 
husband, she, in some measure, deadened its 
influence. Ever gentle, kind, and attentive, 
Sir Francis thought the deep love, that burned 
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Mrithin his own heart retamed ; and if he 
marked the shade of thought> which, some- 
times^ stole upon her brow» he saw it, but as 
a sign of that calniy seriousness of character, 
he had always associated with the idea of Ada 
Harolde. 

Yes> the hidden love of Ada sleptav^hile 
vrithin her bosom ; but its slumbers were fítful; 
for, ever and anon, the pang, the bitter pang of 
self-reproach wouid arise, and awaken it into 
life and remembrance : and though she daily 
strove to meet with the sincérity of affection the 
deeply-felt kindness of her husband, still the 
yery effort upbraided her with the deceit she 
was practising ; even when her gáze had 
caught his smile, and her lips were echoing his 
words, she would suddenly turn away, to hide 
a tearful eye, and check a falteríng voice. 

She saw Sir Francis loved her with that 
deep, untiring fervency of feeling, which sel- 
dom revealing its true depths, acquires new 
Btrength from the partial secresy in which it is 
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enshrouded; and the more she was conyiDced 
of this> the more bitterly did she feel her own 
hoUowness of affection. Barely indeed, was 
the love of Sir Francia expreesed ia words; 
but then, the deep, rich toneš of his voice, 
when addredsing her in the simplest sentence, 
hovir thrillinglj they spoke I and the glance 
of those calm, dark eyes, that foUowed her 
whithersoever she went> dwelling upon her in 
the very fulness of love, how clearly it revealed 
the affection he cherished for her I And her 
heart ached when she thought she was decelv- 
ing the fond one and the generous ; and she 
remembered the words of Elfíne, who had 
warned her of this .; and oftentimes she wept, 
a3 she felt that they were truth. 

One summer evening, Lady EUerton sat 
alone upon a small terrace, that had been lately 
constructed on the eastern side of the Castle, 
and which was her favourite resort of an after- 
Boon. 

On the present occasion, she had stayed 
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longer than was her wont; for the moon was 
shining brightly in the sparkling heayeiis ; a 
faínt, white mist was rising from the earth ; 
and the night breeze blew freshlj across the 
park. On the slope, that sank gentlj before 
that part of the building where Ada reclined^ 
a herd of deer lay reposing beneath the foliage 
of some large trees ; and, in the distance, a 
fitream wound, like a silver line of light, upon 
the soft and eraerald grass; laVing witix its 
gentle waters, the drooping branches of the 
willows that stood upon its banks. 

Attracted bj the deep quiet of the scene, 
and finding in its loveliness a soothing balm 
congenial to her feelings, Lady Ellerton lin- 
gered upon the terrace ; thoughts of home, of 
her father, her sister, (she had nevěr called 
Elfine other than sister), thronged within her 
mind ; and unconsciously the tear gathered in 
the large, blue eye, and rolled down the fair, 
pale cheek. Then came the thought of E£E[ng- 
ham, and a deep blush coloured her brow ; she 
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pressed her hand upon it, to Btill iis throbbings, 
striving to force her mind to dwell upon soiiie 
other Bubject ; and so immersed was ahe in her 
musings, that she beard not the Btep of her 
husbandy as he approached her, until his arms 
were wound around her, and he had called ber 
bj her name. 

She looked up ; the tear lay yet upon her 
cheek ; and as the clear moonlight revealed it 
to the glance of Sir Francis, a shade of sur- 
prise and displeasure passed acroBS his features, 
and he withdrew his arm from around her 
waist. 

"What means this?'* said he, somewhat 
coldly ; " Ada, why are you grieving ?" 

" I was thinking of bome,** she replied ; 
but her voice faltered as she perceived the 
brow of her busband darken, while he 
continued to gáze upon her. 

"Of bomeT he repeated, "I thought— I 
hoped— call you not tbis home, Ada? or, doea 
c 5 
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your heart ding more fondly to that of your 
ohildhood?" 

" No, Frank, no ;" said Ada, and the tears 
rushed unbidden to her eyes ; *^ but my father 
—my eister — ^you cannot will that I should 
forget them ?" 

"Forget them r* answered Sir Francie; 
**no — ^yet I knew not you grieved eo much for 
the separation as to weep in silence, alone I You 
do not trust me, Ada, with your passing 
BorrowB, as I would you with mine.** 

The cheek of Lady EUerton became very 
pale, as rising from her seat, she replied : 

'^ A passing sorrow you may indeed call it, 
Frank ; for it was but awakened by the quiet 
beauties of the scene before us : when you 
think of those you love upon a night like this, 
you feel, more tenderly than at other times, 
the affection that they bear you." 

She passed her arm through that of her 
husband, who was standing beside her ; but she 
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dared not look up into his face ; and her eyes 
were beut upon the ground. Sir Francis gazed 
upon those beautiful, downcast eyes, where the 
krge tear.wasswelling beneath the darkbrown 
lash, upon the colourless cheek ; and his heart 
smote him for having wounded, as he thought, 
the feelings of a loving and trusting wife. It 
was, therefore, in a tone, which convinced 
Ada, that every doubt of her affection was 
silenced within his bosom^that he answered: 

" Dearest 1 you say truly ; it is on such 
nights as this, that the heart tums to those it 
loves : when the affections partáke of the deep 
and holý quiet pervading earth and sky, and a 
gentle sadnesa steals upon the mind, sweeter, 
far sweeter than the tumultuous throbbings of 
joy ! Is it not so, Ada ?*' 

And he pressed her to his heart, and they 
stood in silence, gazing upon the moonlight 
park, and the deep, blue sky, where the stars 
shone brightly and stilly ; but the peace that 
was in the bosom of Sir Francis, dwelt not ift 
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that of Ada^ and her eyes foUo wed bis with an 
unquiet glance, ae he lifted them to look upon 
tbe pure> pale moon. 

" Home I" he murmured, •* home ! how 
dear Í3 that word nnto me now I Yet lately 
has the spell been acquired; for a mother'd, 
a 8Í8ter'8 love, I nevěr felt ; my beart was ten- 
antless and cold, until I saw and loved jou, 
Ada: my spirit shrank from contact with a 
world that I despised ; where falsebood shrined 
witbin tbe breast, sat, in the guise of truth, 
alike upon the lips of the aged, and of the 
young. Ob ! for those who nevěr felt the t«i- 
der care of a parenťs love, how sweet to their 
bearts is tbe first assurance of affection they 
receivel And my tbougbts were ever with 
you, Ada ; my beart clung passionately to the 
hopes awakened witbin me. Yet, even wben 
I knew your love was mine ; wben your lips 
avowed tbe preference I had sougbt for so ear- 
nestly, even then, I dreamed not of the deep, 
deep bappiness, which lay witbin your power 
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to confer; of thatlove, which makes my home 
the centre of all earthly bliss. Kind and gen- 
tle, I knew you to be ; but nevěr until I called 
you wife, did I feel the trne depth of your af- 
fection ; loved your lips had said I was — yet 
how differently did you then express that feel- 
ing! A blush, a smile, a tear^ was all I 
watched for, hoped for ; now, those deep blue 
eyes that wait on mine ; that yoioe> which ren- 
ders backy but in far sweeter accents, the very 
toneš with which I speak, all, all, telí me, how 
dearly I am loved ! Ada, dearest Ada I if for 
one moment to-night I doubted your affection, 
forgive me I for it was the depth of mine, 
which caused me thus to err." 

A shudder ran through the frame of Ada, 
as she murmured inwardly, 

^^ And he loves me thus ! Oh I that I could 
forget him who despised me, and not feel my- 
self deceiving one who trusts to my love so 
fondly, and so generously I" 

And to her husband she could only answer. 
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« Forgive you, Frank 1" 

" Aye, dearest," he said, with a bright 
emile, " must I not crave forgiveness for such 
a traitorous thought ? or, will you accord it, 
like a gentle lady, ere it is asked for?" 

•* That I cannot," Ada replied, ** tbe ques- 
tion has aiready passed your lips." 

" Then you háve nought to eay, but that the 
grace is accorded I" Sir Francis said. 

And he pressed his lips upon the brow of 
his wife, who answering not^ threw a scarf 
which lay upon her arm around her, and drew 
it dosely together. 

" You are cold, Ada," said Sir Francis, re- 
marking the action, ^* let us enter ; the air is 
chilL" 

And they left the terrace. 

It was some mornings after this, that Sir 
Francis entered the little boudoir of Ada, with 
a letter in his band. 

"Here is a letter from your father, Ada," 
said he ; ^^ he wishes us to visit bim ; not lis- 
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tening to the proposltlon^ I made of his fa- 
Youring US with bis company ia Devooshire. 
He says he vvishes to see all tbe former in- 
mates of the Halí, re-assembled beneath its 
roof in time for Christmasj which he wishes us 
to pass with him. I can offer no objection — 
you háve none ?" 

"Ohi no, nor tíaid Ada, "Elfine has 
written upon the samé subject to me ; it is 
what I should like very much. To see the old 
Halí again even after such a short absence will 
be, indeed, delightful." 

*' Then it is settled," rejoined Sir Francis, 
** that we go. I will write back to-night." 

'* But do not say we shall be there very 
Boon," said Ada, with a slight blush. 

" Why not?" asked her husband, in some 
Burprise. 

"Because," said Ada, and her colour in- 
creased yet more, " if, if yoU do not care stay- 
ing two or three weeks longer, I would rather 
remain here for that period. I feel so much 
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reluctance, in quittiog this pláce, now tbat it 
is 80 beautiful, Frank. See I" continued she, 
approaching the window, "the leaves are 
scarcely fallen from the trees; autumn yet 
lingers on its course — I would not wish to 
leave the Castle now." 

The words of Ada did not mislead Sir 
Francis; be perceived a latent meaning in her 
request ; but recollecting the slight displeasure 
be had evinced some eveninga previous, at her 
emotion upon the subject of home, be attribu- 
ted it to a wish on ber part to efface its re- 
membrance, and it was witb asmile of pleasure 
that he replied : 

" As you will, Ada ; you well know how to 
time your requests; you are an excellentspoli- 
tician." 

It was, therefore, agreed that their departure 
sbould také pláce at some distant period of 
time. 

But the motive that had urged Lady Ellerton 
to lengthen ber stay at Harlington Castle, was 
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not what her husband believed it to be. Amidst 
other news, Elfine said in the letter she had 
written, that within a week they would be at 
the Halí , that Colonel Lennox had taken a 
hunting box in its yicinity^ where she under- 
stood from Charles, that Everard Effingham 
meant to pasa some time witb them, ere he 
set off for a tour on the Continent ; and it was 
this informatíon which determined her to pro- 
tract her stay at the Castle. She did not wish 
to meet Effingham; she dreaded the very 
thought of it; and she put off her visit to the 
Halí until the latest moment, hoping that he 
would leave the neighbourhood ere she arrived ; 
for she knew that at her father's house she 
must receiye him, see him, speak to him, as, 
by Mr Harolde's means the acquaintance had 
been in some measure renewed. And the 
month of November still found Sir Francis 
and Ada at Harlington Castle. 
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CHAPTER III. 



She Had a most vivid imagination ; 

Girding earth, skj, and oceán with the spell of 

thought. 
A v/orld of bright, pure hopes lay hidden in her 

Heart 
Lightening each earthlj sorrow. 

Manusoript. 



" How miserable I am," said Elfine one day as 
ehe tbrew down her work with an air of ennui ; 
and turning to Charles who was entertaining 
Lady Granard with an account of the new 
opera, she added. '* Indeed, Mr Lennox, you 
should try to amuse us better than you háve 
doně. I am sure aunt is not at all interested 
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in what you are talking of, do change the sub'- 
ject ; we go to the opera to-night, and it is a 
needless trouble on your part to explain the 
plot of the yery piece we shall see. Eoliven 
US, íf 70U can, with some agreeable conversa- 
tion ; ever since 70U entered the room I háve 
felt so duli— oh 1 I am so miserable." 

And Elfine, ín truth, seemed so ; there was 
an expression of perfect ennui upon her counten- 
ance^ and she raised her eyes with such an 
appealing look to Charles, that he could not 
forbear smiling, as familiar with her attacks, he 
answered: ^* I wiQ willinglj change the subject. 
Miss Harolde, but only upon the condition of 
your leading the way to another. That is 
fair, is it not, Lady Granard ?" 

** Certainly," answered she, '^ Elfíne is in a 
capricious humour to-day, and that is the reason 
she will not allow our present discourse to be 
entertaining.'' 

*^ No, aunt, I am not at all capricious to- 
day — ^but I wish Ada were here." 
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*' Ah I there is the truth of the story, Mr. 
Lennox," said Lady Granard, " ever since my 
niece left us this has been the way witb her." 

*' Miss Harolde must feel the separatioD/' 
sald Charles. 

" Yes, indeed," said Elfine, poutingly^ " I 
know not what to do with myself all day, now 
that Ada is gone. There are the songs and 
the duets I learnt with her, of what use are 
they at present ? I hatě music, I hatě singing, 
I hatě all and everything — ^there is nobody to 
amuse me. Oh ! I wish Sir Francis Ellerton 
had nevěr come to Harolde Halí." 

" Elfine, Elfine/' laughed jLady Granard, 
** do not entertain us with a recitál of your 
miseries — be quiet ; or go to your harp, that 
will be better ; try some of your songs." 

" No, I cannot sing, aunt, — do you sing I 
or Mr. Lennox, as he has not found a subject 
to talk upon. Ohi do, it will make me 
laugh, Mr. Lennox, and that will be so pleasant. 
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I should like to make yoa louk fooUab," said 
she, torning to Charles. 

^' That you háve acoomplisbed more than 
unce or twice, Miss Harolde/' answered he, 
with haughty significance. Lady Granard 
6tBre<L Elfine looked down, but there was a 
smile upon her lips, which Charles perceived^ 
and ÍQwardly reeented, yet it as iostantly 
yanished, and her yoioe faltered, as she answered 
with a laugh. 

" When waa that, Mr. Lennox^ I should like 
to know r 

** When, Miss Harolde ? t/ou need not ask 
the qnesCioa." 

He Btopped; Lady Granarďs eyes were 
£zed on him with some surprise. 

"Need I not?" continued Elfine, ia a tone 
of indifference. " Need I not ? Ah ! how 
dali I feel." 

*' Build some of your castles in the air for 
our amusement,'' said Lftdy Granard. 

*' Ah 1 now, aunt, you háve found a subject 
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to discuss ; Mr Lennox, did you ever boíld 
castles in the air^ chateaux en Espagne ?" 

*' What do you mean. Miss Harolde ?** 

*' Just as if you could not understand a 
plain question. I ask you whether you do not 
let your imagination sometimes rove — upon 
imaginary schemes of happiness ? whether you 
do not picture to yourself exquieite scenes of 
eplendour, that neyer can be realized on eartb, 
while your soul, freed from the shackles' of 
every-day life, seems to grasp all that in the 
wildeet moments of ecstasy it panted for — did 
you nevěr feel this ?" 

And she turned her dark eyes upon Charles^ 
as if to read his inward thoughts. 

** Yes," he answered, *' every one feels thuÉf, 
more or less." 

" Ah 1" said Elfine, after a short pause. " I 
love to li ve in a world of my own creating 1" 

And she ran to her harp, and thrilling the 
strings, sang the following lineš, with such 
deep expression in her voice and manner, that 
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those wbo listened knew she was descríbing the 
entbusiasm of her own feelings on the subject. 

I live, I live in a world of mine own creating, 
A world of pleasure and mirth ; 

For a thousand dreams at mj will are waiting, 
To brighten the yisions of earth. 

Swiftly, swiftly, they colour the scene, 
With their gloríous hues as they pass, 

And dazzling with light no shadows are seen 
Upon the gilded maas. 

And Yoices awake from the silence deep, 
Where the Future her visions of hope doth keep. 

They speak of things that may not be 
That are seemingly clothed with reality ; 

They speak of thoughts that long háve lain, 
fíeld by the honda of ceaseless pain. 

But the honda are chang*d ; in Fancy's store 
A charm doth live — they may pain no more ! 
And all is joy to the sorrowing heart,^ 
Which wept that it form'd of earth a part, 
And away, away, is sorrow cast, 
Like the mists of mom it hath come and past. 

Oh 1 who would not flee from sorrow and care 
To a world of bliss, though deceit were there ; 

And live awhile on the brightest hopes, 
Though an abyss of woe beneath them opes? 
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Elfine stopped, and pushed the harp away. 

^' There is a great deal more, but it will tire 
you, I am afraid, I will not finish," sald she, 
addressing Charles. 

" Let me assure you to the contrary/' 
answered he earnestly, ** pray proceed ; favour 
me wlth the resí ; you could not confer greater 
pleasure on me at the present moment. You 
know not the interest I felt as you eang-^ 
pray proceed." 

" Will you listen ? are you not tired, indeed ? 
Oh I then> I will go on," rejoined Elfine, ** but 
I am sure that before I finish, I shall be 
reckoned a perfect annoyanoe, am I not very 
ridiculous, aunt ?" 

*' Gro on with your song, or whatever you 
call it, Elfine." 

" A. sort of ode — a lyrical ecstasy upon the 
pleasures of the ímagination. My dear aunt I 
do not laugh at me, 'tis nonsensical enough 
I know ; there now, Mr. Lennox, is begioning 
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to smile^ and after his b^gging me to proceed 
— it Í8 too bad." 

" What can I say to convince you of the 
contrary?" answered Charles, '^You are de- 
privíng me of a great pleasure in beÍDg tbus 
silent. Will your ladyship," continued he, 
addressing Lady Granard, *' use your ioflueDce 
with Miss Harolde to induce ber to accede to 
my request ?" 

" Elfine," saíd her aunt, **pray coDtinue; 
you see Mr Lennox will cot be satísfied unless 
you do." 

•* Věry well, I will not be asked twice," 
rejoiued Elfine, with a sligbt toss of her bead, 
^' If Mr. Leunox likes to beg for such an un- 
merciful inflictiou, be sbalí háve it ; I will siug 
every line I can possibly lecollect, for I am 
just in the humour to do so.** 

And laughingly she sat down beside her 
harp, and again commenced singing, changing 
the melody with the verses, as she proceeded — 

VOL. u. D 
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Oh ! list unto that thrilling, ihriUing hj, 
That still amidst the echoes wild doth plaj. 
Soft, 8ofk^ and quiyerínglj sweei, 

The silvery toneš arose, 
They seemM to seek a destiii^ed seat 

Where the blossom of young Hope blows. 
A spirit is breathing there, 

And urges the rísing strain, 
While clear on the summer air, 
The tremulous chords remain. 
Now dreamingly, dreaminglj, 
They lingering die away — 
Oh ! know ye not those accents sweet í 
It is a poeťs lay I 
It is a poeťs lay that on the soft breeze swells, 
As if a thousand spirits burst the bonds of their 
prison cells. 

It speaks of the wishes wild that liye 

Witjiin t^e hunmn heart, 
And though falše dreams of joy they give 

They form of life a part. 
And distant happinesa seems near 

And grief hath past away, 
Or if the eye still hath a tear 

It is not wept to-day ! 
The Past, the Past, is clothed with woe, 

Youth seeks not there its life. 
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But reads ihe Futnre*s dawniDg glow 

Thoiigh writ in signs of strífe. 
Oh 1 a poeťs dreams foU brighter are 

Than those of his earthlj kin ; 
For hie foUows afar, a radiant stár 

That leadB him away from sin. 
And he doth dwell in fairy land, 

And prophecy his speeoh ; 
For yisions ríse beneath his hand ; 

Another maj not reach t 



Now, let the trembling lyre 
Sendforth its sweetest toneš, its fíercest notes of fíre ! 
For when young love was bom, the Sovereign of the 

earthl 
Both Pain and Pleasure watch'd the smiling 8tranger*3 

birth. 

Thé lover is whispering vows of Truth, 

Alaa 1 for the frailty of vows in jouth, 

The words únk deep in the maiden's breast, 

And break for ever its hallowed rest ; 

For she trusts in the troth the deceiver hath given, 

His was plighted on earth, hers was murmured in 

Heaven. 

*Twas a dream of youth, a dream of youth, 
But the maiden clung to its seeming truth ! 
2 D 3 
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The lover is gone, and the maiden alone, 
Grieves over the days that for ever are ílown ; 
He ihinks not of her whom he left to pine 
He had stolen a gem from its innermost shrine ; 
But he knew not its worth, and he cast it awaj, 
And the dark earth closed o*er the fair gem where 
it laj. 

And tbat dream of youth, that dream of youth 
Caused the maiden^s death ; for her lore was truth ! 

But still her last thonghts to the loved one were 

given, 
Though his falsehood all peace from her wom heart 

had riyen ; 
And she pictur'd his grief in the Futiire's soft 

dreams, 
That circled her death-hed with prophetic heams. 
Yes ! Imagination her bright beams cast 
0'er the maiden's mind to the very last ; 
And her pallid cheek, and her li vid brow. 
For a moment burn'd with a crimson glow, 
As a thousand hopes hade her heart rejoice, 

While lowly she bow'd her head ; 
And she murmured in her low, sweet voice, 
" Will he not mourn for the dead ? 
Yes — he will, he will — when my spirit is rent 
From this frail home of clay, his cold heart will re- 
lent ; 
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He will weep o*er the fate of the loved ona of yore.** 
Then a smile and a sígh — and she breath*d no 
more I 

*^ Shall I gone od, Mr. Lennox, or are you 
asleep?" said Elfine, stopping short. 

'^Gro on! ob, yesT answered Charles, who 
had been listeniag attentively, ** why did you 
leave*off thus suddenly? why did you break 
the spell you had casc around nie ?^^ 

"Why? because 1 really wanted to knovv, 
whether you were in the land of dreams or 
notr* 

*' I was ; for I was threading the paths oť 
Ima^nation with you, Miss Harolde.'' 

"Ohi theu we will také another jouroey 
there together, á Vinstant Auat, you will ac- 
company us of course ? 

And she continued 

What is that cry which rends the sfcill night air, 
As if some mortal's misery too burdensome to bear, 
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Had broken through ihe silence deep that dweUs on 

all around ! 
It is a maniac's agonj that speaks in that dread 

Boundl 

And now words quicklj utter*d íall 

In accents wild and strong, 
Upon the shudďring sense of all 

Who hear the madman'8 song. 

** Let the lightning plaj around me ! 

It was made for such as me — 
Though an iron chain hath bound me 

Oh I soon I shall be free \ 

*^ Mj soul for death is thirsting — 
Come, wind me in my shroud^ 

While the thunder peal is bursting 
From jonder lurid cloud. 

*^ A yengeance there is wreaking 
But mj spirit doth not quail — 

'Tis the murdeťd one is speaking — 
Heard je not her smother'd wail ? 

" Whj do je then thus hold me ? 

I fear not Ellen's wrath — 
Hush ! her chilly arms enfold me — 

'Tis to lead me to jon path. 



** WkiMid tké de&d awhité ftrd thréaéiftg 

The ealtn and flleepi&g eftrih, 
WhenÉot&orUrdfeet áré tudadíng 

To mař tbeir gbastlj mlrth. 

^'See 1 their spectral forma are whirling 

In a ring on jonder eteep — 
And their long white shrouds are twirling 

Round the gravestones aa ihej leap. 

^' And Ellen calla unio me, 
As she mingles in the throng — 

And their glazed ejes glare upon me 
While she beckons me along. 

** Whjr ďo ye then thus hold me I 
I háve burst mj prisoú chain ! 

Death's cold arms shall now enfold me — 
I am with mine own again. 

'^ Ok ! daí^ and drear past ages 

Of woe bare o'er me swept ; 
But no more my spirit rageé — 

Ťbe bUrning óénd hath islept. 

'* And my hopeÉ are for the Fatwre, 
When my heart shall be at peaee, 

Anfl my soul at lenglh maý reach her. 
As thd piilsB of life deth eeasa.'* 
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Was not a yeaming in that song exprea8*d 
That jet spoke Hope an inmate of the breaat ? 
Even in tbe raglng madman, when he died, 
Imagination w2iÍBper*d peaoe, and his wasted heart 
replied ! 



" Back to jour post I see, he flies 1 
Down with the traitor— he dies 1 
The foemen press on — at my word. 
Let the sunlight glance bright on jour swords ; 
Plunge them deep in the heart of the foe, 
And teach them our valour to know. 
Pight I though it be your death-thrall — 
On, on — ^*tis the battle-call I 

'Tis joixr chief who entreats 7011, in the name of the 

glory 
That hath blazon'd your deeds in the bjgones of 

story I 
And if Heaven is wrath with those deeds of the past 

Let it pour down that wrath on mine head — 
And let me be the victim — ^the fírst and the last — 

That is number*d amidst the dead I 
God 1 let Victory bless with its brightest meed 

The hearts that are bow'd in pray'r, 
And if one *midst these thousands alone may bleed, 

Oh I, that death will dare ! 
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Hark 1 to the cannon'8 roar 1 it burst 

From the closed ranka of the foe — 
Comrades, since theirs hath been the fírst, 

Let ours be the last, the conquering blow. 

Cowards, would ye stay ? 
Remember that to-daj 
Confírms or blasts jour fame, 
Then win a soldieťs name, 

And die, 
If je cannot earn the victorj. 
Cravens, do ye hear 1 
They taunt os with our fear, 
Point the gun, and couch the laňce... 
Advance I 

Victory 1 Victory! 
The battle stiife is doně. 
And the chieftain stands above the spot, 
Where the bloody field was won. 

But he heeds not the slain, though the red gore is 

stfeaming 
From the hand that hath fell'd them, — his spirit is 

dreaming 
Of the days of his childhood, though years háve fled 

o'er hini, 
And those once his comrades bow humbly before him. 
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Yes 1 that home of his jouth, where the roses are 

wreathing, 
Where loved hearts, fervent prajers, for the absent 

are breathing, 
As it nerved his tired arm in the hour of danger, 
Now gladdens his heart when vaiiqui8h*d the stranger. 
And the victor on the well-known stand, in ecstasj 

doth spring, 
While loved lips are murmuring bleasings, and loved 

forms aroung him cling. 

And whose was the mind that wróught, 

This glorious dream of &me, 
And compassed bj the spell of Thoiight> 
His spiríťs distant aim ? 
A joung and gallant soldier, midst the cannon'8 roar, 

the dying's wail, 
Bead that beaming scroU of glory, through the 
Future's mistj veil. 



All hail to thee ! 
Imagination, youth*s bright minstrelsj ! 
For throned upon the spreading wings of thought. 
As Fancj wills with pain or pleasure franght, 
Thj strains will nse to gentle gladness, 
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Or, softefied, rittk to soothing sadness — 
Then swell unto the utmost bounds that bifid juja 
highest xbadneBs. 

AU hail to thee ! 

Thóti art the urger of the hand, 
That fain would grasp Ambitíoďs regfal crown ; 
Thou art the gÍTet of the promised lánd 
When the fond muser doth thy thraldom own. 
Oh, who ttould speak of Memory' g power, 
To soothe the sad and twilight hour, 

Its life is the life of Ago ; 
Imagination round Youth is cast-^ 
It liyes on the Fature*s bríghtetiing page, 

Old Age upon the Past. 

AU hail to thee! 
Thine is the shrine, the glorious shrine, 
That pours upon its worshippers a light divine, 

Bursting athwart the cloud, 
That o*er their path in loweríng darkness sweU'd 

TiU thy bright beams flashéd forth upon the crowd, 
And eyVy grief, and ev'ry pain dispeU'd. 

AU hail to thee ! 
Thou art man's richest dower, 

Thou art our all in aU ; 
For what would be life's Weary hour, 

If thou cam*st not at our call f 
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Oh, what were life, if thj brigKt beams 
Stole not o*er the carewom isúaá, 

When miserj hopes in tbj da?a1ing dreams 
A happier lot to find. 

Then hail to thee, bright Power I thou art frail 

youtVs best gift, 
From present drear reality, mjsiaking tboughts up- 

lift! 
And though earthborn be thy power, for transient is 

thy reign 
I will not chase thee from me — tbou wilt mount tliy 

throne again. 
Rise, rise then in thy glory, and cirole round my 

heart, 
UntQ Etemity be born, and Time and Space depart." 



And Elfine was silent ; the last tbrill of her 
voice died slwaj ; but it was some time ere 
Charles spoke. Ue had arisen from his seat^ 
and was leaning on a chair behind her when 
she finished ; the hand of the arm which it 
supported^ partially shaded his face, which was 
bent downwards ; while his long, light curls, 
disturbed by this position, from their exquisite 
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nicety of arrangementy fell in negligent pro* 
Tusion upon his shoulders, and over his brow, 
He seemed to be thinking deeply, and con- 
tinued to do so, till the silence around him, 
unbroken by a word, either from Lady Gran- 
ard or Elfine, caused him to start from his 
reverie in some confusion. 

" What were you thinking of, Mr. Lennox?" 
asked the latter. 

There was much reál curiosity in the ques- 
Jtion of Elfine. 

Charles might háve answered, " Of you !" 
but he did not ; he only said, 

"You promised to waft me by your en- 
ohantments to the land of dreams. Miss 
Harolde : you háve accomplished your 
promise." 

Lady Granard was quietly observii^g the 
conduct of each» 

" Ah 1 then we will finisb dreaming for to- 
night," said Elfine, *' I háve had enough of it. 
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Aunti it Í8 tlme to ďress ? I am impatient to 
866 thia new opera." 

" Nearlj so, indeed/' aoswered Lady 
Granard. 

^* I will not detaln you longer then, from 
the important duties of the toilette/' said 
Charles, approaching to také leave. 

" Will you not accompany U8?" said Lady 
Granard, *' there is room in our box." 

** I am 8orry to say, I ana engaged to také 
my aunt, Miss Lennox, to the very pláce you 
attend this evening ; and I must not disappoint 
her." 

And bowing to both ladies he left the room. 

As soon as the dooř had closed upon him, 
Lady Granard tumed to her niece, and said : 

** A very singulár young man, sometimes 
I think him very fooli&b, and at other times 
very sensible; but then he is so whimsical 
withal, that I give him up as an enigma, that 
cannot be solved. Do you recoUect how you 
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used to laugh at his ladj-like appearance, 
Elfine? I nevěr was so struck witb your obserra* 
tion as to-day ; he looked exactly like a beauti- 
ful woman, as he stood entranced behind your 
chair, while you wero singing ; his complexion 
had soch a transparent glow ; and then those 
long, light ringlets I I felt an almost irresistible 
impulse to cnt tbem ofT. It is so ridiculous in 
a man to seem thus efieminate. 

And Lady Granard, as she finished speaking, 
laughed heartily. Elfine laughed also ; but her 
laugh was a forced one ; she was beginning to 
feel it was much pleasanter to ridicule Charles 
herself, than to hear others do so. 

Lady Granard continued: ** He is your 
uncle's god-son, is he not r" 

" Yes," sald Elfine. 

^^ A maiden aunt presided over his educa- 
tionf 

" Yes." 

" Ahl poor fellow! that accounts for his 
deficiencies in many respects." 
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'^ Deficiencies, auut ? He has saperfluous 
accomplishments, I allow ; but í do not see he 
has any great deficiencies in that which le- 
gards the education of a gentleman^ which I 
suppose is what you rnean* I heard Everard 
Effingham one day speak in high terms of his 
talents; and Mb praise must be well-eamed, 
for he is the most disagreeable being I know^ 
and wouid nevěr utter a word in favour of any 
one, were he not convinced that he fiiUy de- 
served it. He is not so foolish, aunt> as at 
times he seems to be.*' 

'* Oh !" said Lady Granard, but very quietly. 

" No, indeed," rejoined Elfine, colouring a 
little, as she saw a smile gently part the lips 
of her aunt. " I — I— I only telí you this, be- 
cause I thought you wished to know.'* 

** Of course — certainly." replied Lady 
Granard. " He is the only heir of his uncle 
Colonel Lennox, is he not ?" 

*' Yep, aunt. Is it time to dress ?'* 
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'^ Let me see," answered Lady Granard^ 
looking at her watch^ " exactly so I Va-t-en, 
ma chere ; et sois aussi vito que tu peux." 

And the aunt and niece went to their several 
apartments. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Yes, thou art mine, I feel it now, 
I see it writ upon thy brow, 
Where blushes burn with fitful glow, 

While thine eje gleameth, 
Beneath its downcast lid of snow, 

With hope of what thj spirit dreameth. 

Yes, thou art mine 1 thou need*st not speak ; 

Sweet one, I see the fond words trembling 
Upon thy lips, which fain would wreak 

A falteríng tale of soft dissembling. 

Naj, start not — frown not — I am thine ! 
Heart, soul, and mind, around thee twine — 
I bow me to Loye's hallow'd shrine, 

As well as thou : 
And though thou wilt not saj thouVt mine, 

Thou Gan'st not make me dream such woe. 

Yes, thou art mine 1 come, arm thine eyes 
With Love's own rays — what is't thou fearest 1 

Thou'rt all my heart on earth can prize, — 
Am not I such unto thee dearest % 



When at the opera Elfine was not so much 
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interested in the plece, as not to recognize 
Charles and an old lady, whom she supposed 
to be his aunt) in a box on tho samé side of 
the theatre as their own^ but after a slight ao- 
knowledgment of the acquaintance she turned 
away, and bent her atiention on the itage* 
When, however, the scene dropped, she looked 
round the house^ and in doing so her eyes be- 
came suddenly fixed upon a party just entering 
a box immediately opposite. It consbted of 
two old gentleman, an old lady, and two young 
girls ; one of the latter she instantly knew to 
be Coralie de Yilleblanche. She was dressed 
plainly, but elegantly; a robe of rich black 
▼elvet opened upon an under skirt of white 
satin, and was looped back with baudeaus of 
point lace; she wore not any jewel savé a 
diamond snap which fastened a piece of 
narrow velvet of the samé dark shade round 
the throat; and her hair was simply braided 
upon her forehead, a single white rose adorning 
ít behind. She looked beautiful, Elfine thought ; 
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and she saw that others were of the samé 
opinioD, for numberless were the glances di- 
rected towards tbat part of the hoase where 
the lovely Frenchwomaii sat. The young 
lady who aceompanied her was pretty and dis- 
tinguée; the elderly one, Elfine recognized as 
the person she had distlnguished by the name 
of annt, on the moming she and Léontine met 
her ; while the taller of the two gentleman 
she supposed to be a foreigner írom the thick 
moustache which grew upon his upper lip, and 
the other she set down as a thorough English- 
man, from the cast of his features, and the cut 
of his coat. 

Attentive as Elfine was to the movements of 
Coralie, she failed not to observe that she had 
not once raised her eyes from the stage since 
she fixed them there in the first pláce, which 
was at the very moment sbe entered. But 
the samé circumstance which had caused El- 
fine to survey the company« obliged Coralie to 
do s« likewise ; as the curtain fell, she turned 
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herself slowly rouúd, when suddenly a deep 
blusb coloured her cheek, and a sort of hesita- 
tion and confusion of manner, partly checked 
the bow sbe made towards that side of tbe 
theatre where Elfine sat. Elíine's ejes followed 
hers, and great was her surprise, when ehe 
found the acknowledgment directed to Charles 
Lennox. Sbe barassed herself soroe time 
with every question that could torment her ; 
Charles had returned tbe bow with great ap- 
parent delight, and tben as instantly bent his 
eyes upon Elfine with an expression of ill- 
humour, afterwards fixing them with unre- 
mitting steadiness upon Coralie. All tbis was 
yery distressing; for thougb sbe knew that 
Coralie and Charles were nothing to each other^ 
as the connection of the former with her brother 
forbade it^ still an uncomfortable feeling pre- 
vailed. Wby did Charles seem so delightedl 
wliat cause could Coralie bavě for that sudden 
blusb I Perbaps, thougbt Elfine^ perhaps it was 
tbe surprise of finding au acquaintance bere. 
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for I percieve she seems to know no one. This 
answer satisfied her for awhile; then came 
aaother que&tion: Wby did be look 8o ill- 
bumouredlj at me? She found, boweyer, a 
reply even to thÍ8. ** The portrait !'* she half 
unconsciously uttered, ** I háve it," then check- 
ing bereelf — X^s* she thought, it would be 
an exquisitely kind office of a friend to give 
back such a treasure ae that; but I bavě dona 
it fór yoii, Mr Lennox^ and so spared you the 
trouble 1 Wbere could the aoquaintance háve 
begun ! on the Continent ! and yet be said be 
only knew her by sight, — bere ! — bow 1 She 
seemed to live eecluded in the outskirts of 
London ; etill she does not appear in straitened 
circumstances -— I should pike to ask him 
abont it. 

Tbus nmsed Elfíne, and once more she bent 
ber eyes upou Coralie^ wbo^ the monent after 
she had bowed to Charles^ had turned baštily 
towards another part of tha house. She was 
engaged in animated conversation witb her 
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companlooB ; and Elfine continued to watch her 
for a^me time^ till suddenlj rftisíng her head, 
at an observation one of her friends addressed 
to her> she looked direetly oppoaite, and met 
her ^ed glance, Coralie instantljr knew her, 
and for a moment she became extremely pale, 
and the hand that had beeu raised in action, 
while speaking, fell povirerless by her aide. Her 
emotion was immediately perceived by her 
party, who seemed to question her with some 
anxiety, until gradually recovering her colour, 
she smilingly shook her head to thelr enquiriee, 
and again directed her attention to the etage. 

" I háve apoken to you twice, yet you háve 
not auswered, Elfine," said Lady Granard, 
some time after, *' what is occupying your 
thoughts 80 entirely ?'* 

•^ I was thinking of the opera, aunt." 

" It ia not an interesting one." 

*í No — still I was thinking of if 

" Ah 1 Mr Lascelles." 

'* Even as your ladyahip has said,'* re- 
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sponded tbat gentleman, entering their box at 
the moment, " I am come to pay my devoirsy 
fair ladies. I need not ask whether I see you 
in good healtb, although I háve not bad tbe 
pleasure of meeting you for some time, for tbe 
roses on your cbeeks, mesdames, eufficiently 
atteet, a present statě of salubrity. May tbey 
nevěr fade ! but still continue to rival, as tbey 
do at present, by tbeir transcendently delicate 
tints, tbe queen of flowers." 

" Is not tbe opera intolerably annoying ?" 
asked Elfine. 

" Wby, yes — but it is immaterial to me 
wbetber it is so or not. Miss Harolde : tbere 
are otber attractions in a tbeatre tbat may 
always compensate for any deficieney on tbe 
stage." 

'' And wbat are tbey ?" 

" A good orcbestra, a well attended bouse, 
and beautiful women to decorate it witb tbeir 
lovely persons." 

'* I agree witb you tbere," said Lady Gran- 
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ard, '^ such attractions may amuse you for a 
time, but afterwards how duli you feel! for 
when your eyes bavě rested upon eyery face 
around you, wbat more bavě you to do? Be- 
BÍdes, if you attend the opera regularly, a glance 
round tbe bouse is sufficient^as you, in generál, 
see tbe samé company bere." 

" True," answered Mr. Lascelles, " and yet, 
sometímes we see a new stár rise amidst tbis 
crowd of beauty and fasbion, wben we watch 
carefully. If your ladysbip deigns to favour my 
observatioDS witb some degree of attention, 
let me beg of you f o look yonder, and you 
will remark, in a box nearly opposite us, a very 
íascinating woman, tbat is to say in my poor 
opinion. I mean tbe one in black velvet— no, 
yoúr ladysbip is not looking in tbe right di- 
rection, a little more to tbe left, if you 
please." 

<' Ab I" said Lady Granard, fixing ber eyes 
upon Coralie, wbo was looking anotber way, 
" Ab I I řee — sbe is beautiful, indeed. Her 

VOL. n. E 
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features, are not, perbaps, as perfect as yott 
could wish ; but tben ihere is sucb a sweet ex- 
pression upon ber countenance, such grace in 
ber attitudel Yes, sbe is very fascinating; 
your (lesignation is perfectly correet, Mr. Las- 
celles — Elfine, bavě you remarked ber ?" 

'*Yes, aunt; sbe is very pretty," said El- 
fine, and then sbe turned towards tbe stage, 
not wisbing to enter into any conversation 
about Coralie. 

Blit Mr. Lascelles did not long permit ber 
to be silent ; alternately addressing bimself to 
ber and Lady Granard, be contrived to keep 
up a voUey of nonsense on botb sides ; for El- 
fine, perceiving tbat Cbarles was incessantly 
looking atber, lent berselfwillinglyto tbe most 
brilliant gaíety ; and wbile from beneatb ber 
long, dark eyelasbes, sbe watcbed every turn 
of bis countenance ; sbe secretly tbanked Mr. 
Lascelles for giving ber tbe opportunity of 
tbus piquing bim. 

As sbe was listening witb apparent pleasure 
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to the devoted attentions of the latter gentle- 
maD, she heard some one enter the box, and 
turnisg rouod, saw that it was Charles Len- 
nox. Slightly acknowledgÍDg him \¥Íth a 
smile, she again resumed her dúcussion with 
Mr. LaEcelles^ while Charles^ seatisg himself 
beeide Lady Granard, cooferred his whole at- 
tention upon her. This, howe^er^ did DOt con- 
tinue losg; Lady Granaiďs suspicicns were 
a^akeced^ith regard to the intímacy bet^een 
Elfine acd Charles^ and wishing to haye them 
at occe cocfirmed oř de stroj ed, sfae thought 
that the partie carrée might be arranged infi- 
nitely better in the opicion of, at least, two 
of the persons ^ho composed it^ il she suc- 
ceeded in engrossing Mr. Lascelles to herself. 
It \¥as with this TÍew that she now addressed 
him in a manner which forbade him attempting 
to withdraw himself from her conversation, it 
being too pointedly polité, not to make him 
feel she was ezbibiting some pique, at the un- 
2 £ 3 
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remitting devotion with which he attended ió 
the plighteet word of Elfine ; and the thought 
darted suddenly through his mind, that if he 
did not obtain the good will of the aunt in 
bis pre-determined addresses to the nlece^ there 
woald be no little difBculty in attaining his 
object ; he instantly flattered Lady Granard, 
by gradually withdrawing himself from the 
side of Elfine^ and taking a seat beside her: who, 
satiefied with the success of her stratagem, ex- 
erted herself to retain him there, and watched 
with redoubled delight the conduct of Charles 
and Elfine, although she conld not overhear 
their discourse, 

"Isnot the music beautiful to-night?" said 
Elfine. 

*' Yes,'* aoswered Charles, "it is.*' 

" It is very warm," again observed Elfine. 

'* Rather eo," rejoined Charles, in the samé 
dry manner as before. 

Elfine looked despairingly on the stage. 
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*' Splendid dresses aod soenery^ are there 
not ?" Baid she. *^ The lights and shadows to 
the back yonder are beautifuUy managed." 

**Your observatioDS are juat.** 

*^ And the house seems well attended." 

"Trne.'' 

There was a silence. 

'<That lady is Coralie de VilleUlancfae;' 
said Elfine, suddenly ; and she directed the at- 
tention of Charles to her. 

He started. 

'*You know herT he exdaimed, while a 
deep blush passed across his face. 

'* I do-— and the portrait has travelled to ita 
rightful owner, Mr. Lennox/' 

'* What mean you ? what mean you ?^ asked 
he, eagerly ; " háve you given it to her ?** 

" Would you disbelieve me if I say yes ?" 

'^Say but one word, and you will make 
me — ^^ he stopped. 

"Welir said Elfine, srnUing. 

** You will make me your debtor for ever P* 
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** Nonsense, Mr* Lennox," answered Elfine 
not knowing exactly what she said ; ^'you talk 
foolishly. 

^' No, no, that cannot be at tbe present mo- 
ment; you must háve seen — " 

"Eifine, lend me your flacon/' said Lady 
Granard, who had heard the last words, and 
feared that Mr. Lascelles had doně the samé. 

Elfine handed it to her. 

''And you háve retumed the portrait to 
' Coralie?" repeated Charles, eamestly. 

" Yes. Coralie 1" Elfine bent over the front 
of the box for a moment, then shading her face 
with her hand, she added, ** Do you know her 
well then? háve you been long acquainted 
with her?'' 

^'No, Miss Harolde, I háve seen her but 
twice; yet it was in such singulár circum- 
stances that I could not avoid feeling an inter- 
est for her ; and as I was happy enough to 
render her some assistance, when a very dis- 
tressing scene — accident oocurred, she could 
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not pofisibly avoid recogaiziag me to-night, ad 
she saw that I remeinbered her. The portralt 
told me her name.^ 

^' Mr. Lennox," said Elfiae, who had listen- 
ed attentively to every word he had attered, 
*' Mr. Lennoz, you mast not think me rudé — 
you must not sappose it is from mere curiosity 
that I ask you a question, which — which, if you 
knew in what relation I stand with r^ard tó- 
no^ I cannot telí you — I must not. What was 
that scene ? I will not rest until I know : for 
something telU me It will explain alL" 

" Explain all ! explain what ?' V 

**That which may not be revealed at pre- 
sent. When did you meet her ? how did you 
become acquainted with her? for I cannot be- 
lieve the tale you first told me— of the por- 
trait having been dropped by accident.'* 

*^And yet it is true/' answeréd Charleé. 
'' These persons seem to interest you greatly, 
Mifis Harolde,*' be added. 
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" They do, they do — it cannot be otherwise ; 
and I beseech you, Mr. Lennox, telí me allyou 
know about them.'* 

Charles looked up, as Elfine finished speak- 
ing; her eyes were bent eagerly upon him, 
and gradually assumed an expression of sup- 
plication, which, thoagh directed tov^ards him, 
did not please the jealous íancies that were 
thronging in his mind, when he thought of the 
subject upon which she addressed him. 

"Are they then so yery dear to you?" he 
said. 

Elfine drew back with a look of pride, but 
as instantly bent forward again as she an- 
swered: <^ I will stand at nothing to gain the 
information I wish for so much — they are." 

Charles was silent; but his countenance 
presented an exquisite mixture of discontent, 
anger, and perplexity. Elfine partly guessed 
the different emotions that were swaying him, 
and relinquishing that earnestness which had 
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previously marked her manner, she separated 
a flower from tbe bouquet whidi sbe held, and 
laughing as ehe threw it at him, saíd : 

'^ There, Mr. Lennoz^ if you muflt háve a 

bríbe for your seoret^ that íb a aufficient one.'' 

^* Tes," answered Charles, as he stooped for 

the flower, '* it will be suoh, if you give me 

what it expresses." 

It was a rose that he held in his band, and 
he hazarded tbis direet hint, as the last trial of 
El£ine'6 love, determiued to abide by the con- 
aequences whether they were in his favour or 
not." 

The moment Elfine heard his reply, the 
deepest blushes covered her cheeks,and snatch* 
ing the flower from him, she tore it in a thou- 
sand pieces. Charles watched her work of de- 
Btruction tranquilly enougb, but caught the 
rose leaves as they fell from her trembling 
hands, and pressed them to his lips. She 
turned away and leant over the box to look 
E 6 
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round the theatre, while be contÍDued silent^ 
with his ejes fized upon her face ; the colour 
was fast fading írom her brow, which was 
partly contracted over the brígbt, dark eye, 
and the lips were white, and pressed dosely 
together. He bent forward, and murmured 
in her ear^ " Miss Harolde !" She turned, and 
the flashing eye spoke seeming anger, while 
again the cheek crimsoned to its deepest hue. 

'^You love mel" he said, in accents still 
lower than before* "but not so deeply, fer- 
vently, as I love youl You love me — Miss 
Harolde — ^Elfine — say — is it not so ?" 

Elfine'8 eyes dropped beneath the ardent 
gáze of Charles, and her lip quivered with 
emotion ; but she did not speak. 

" One word !" said he, more eamestly than 
prudence saííctioned, consideríng the near 
neighbourhood óf Lady Granard and Mr. 
Laacelles. 

** Hush I hash I" said Elfine, with an accent 
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of řear; but she looked up, and their eyes 
met ; the word he sued for woald háve been 
useless. 

^Permit me to offer you my arm,** saíd Mr. 
Lascelles to Elfine, as, at the close of the per- 
formance, they left the box, and Lady Granard 
turning to address Charles at the samé time, 
she was forced to accept ít 

^' Ah ! mon cher comte, je suis rayi de vous 
voir !'* exclaimed a voice directly behiud El- 
fine, as she* descended the staircase with her 
ooinpanion. 

^* Bellefonte I" críed another person near 
them ; and the former replying to thú excla- 
mation, continued to speak rapidly in the 
French language. '* Exactly so I I heard you 
were in England from De Luneville ; he met 
you the otber day, he said. So, Mademoiselle 
de Yilleblanche has accompanied you hither — 
does she purpose to warm the hearts of these 
cold-blooded islanders with the radiance of her 
smilesT 
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Elfine could not forbear listening ; but feel- 
ing Coralie's party was behind^ she endeayour- 
ed to appear interested with the compliments 
of Mr. Lascellesy who contmuallj addressed 
her in a style of unwavering devotion. There 
was a slight laugh from Coralie ; and the gen- 
tleman who had recognized Bellefonte^ askedj 

" Any news from France ? ' 

** None — you kaow De Lallane is dead ?'* 

" From his wound?" 

*^ No, he recoYered that; 'twas a^sudden ill- 
ness — brain fever, I believe — carried him off. 
By the bye, Chateauneuf, I nevěr could fínd 
out the cause of his rencontre with young 
Harolde ; it seems to háve been a strange afiair 
altogether.'* 

*' And Madame de Lallaue — háve you heard 
anything of her ?" sald the voice of Coralie. 

'^Ohl she has retired to the convent of 
Nolre Dáme de Bonne Gráce — for a short 
time, I suppose. Háve you not heard from 
her, Mademoiselle ?^' 
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'^ Not since she left Paris for the Bouth of 
France. And she has retired to a convent — 
strange, unde, is it not, that she should not 
haye told ns ? answered Coralie. 

'' Nofly mon amie, she was always a little ec- 
centric; and, perhaps, grief for her husbanďs 
death has caased her thus precipitately to re- 
tire from the world for awhile; besides, you 
kaowy she was nevěr good friends with me, 
mon enfanty" said the person, who had been 
addressed by the title of Count. 

^^Oh!" exclaimed the other gentleman, 'I 
do not suppose Madame de Lallane will lopg 
remain where she now is ; she is too young 
and too pretty for that. Well," continued he, 
after a momenťs pause, for neither Coralie or 
the Count had answered him, " well, she is a 
widow; and a rich one — do you remember, 
Mademoiselle, the attention that samé Sir 
Bdward Harolde ušed to pay her at one time ? 
I always thought that if De Lallane were out 
of the way, there would be a match between 
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tbem ; and I do not think it would be a bad 
one, even for a millionairey although they 
talked of Sir Edward' s wealth as ínexbausti- 
ble ; for your niece'8 was a handsome dowry, 
Chateauneufy to my certain knowledge." 

** Yes," answered the Comte, rather quickly. 
** And this Í8 the gossip at Paris, is it, Belle- 
fonte ? I wish they would find out some other 
method of spending their time, instead of talk- 
ing of other people's affairs." 

*' Doucement, doucement, mon cher Comte 
— what name? Chateauneuf — what must we 
poor mortals do if we may not meddle a lit tle 
with our friends' business.*' 

" The Comte de Chateauneuf 's carriasre!" 

** Cest cela — Mademoiselle de Villeblanche, 
allow me to support you to the cause way ?" 

Coralie and her party passed on ; while El- 
fiae stood back under pretence of joining Lady 
Granard, írom whom she was separated by 
the crowd, but in reality to look once more 
upon the beautiful Parisienne; and she again 
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canght her eye, thongb it was instantly with- 
drawn in visible coniiisioiL 

When Elfine steppedinto the carriage, Charles 
Lennox stood beside it ; as she passed him, she 
beni forwardy and said, in a low, eaniest tone, 
which was heard by him alone: " See me to- 
morrow— do not forget I" 
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CHAPTER V. 



*' What news 1 what newa 1 

** Strange news, by Heaven ! Listen — and, pray jou, 
Mark eaoh word — ^all bear a meaning." 

"Butisittruth?" 

" Aye — such as passes current i^íth the world 
Content you, sir, and be not over scrupulous.*' 

Manuscbipt. 



Elfíne was not disappointed ; Charles was at 
Grranard House the next day by two o'clock. 
He found her alone, for she had purposely re- 
mained at home| although previously engaged 
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to aocompany her aunt to a morniog concert, 
and an explanation ensued^ regardlng Coralie 
de Yilleblanche. Elfiné, indeed, did not fully 
satisfy the cariosity of Charles^ for she would 
not reveal the name of her brother^ though she 
made him relate his interview with Coralie on 
the beach. 

'^ It is sufficient to telí you," said she, rather 
baughtily, " that the gentleman you speak of 
has a right to claim the interest I feel for him ; 
but, believe me, Mr. Lennox/' added she, and 
here her voice sank to a sweet and musical 
tone, and her cheek became tinged with a 
blush, '^ believe me, you need not fear/' she 
laughed, ** a rival Do not be jealous in the 
very beginningofour engagement; you know 
that when I do speak truth^ it is truth par 
excellence, and must be received as such." 

•* Jealous I" said Charles, ** you cannot 
think me so, Miss Harolde, I could only feel 
that passion while in uncertainty respccting 
your sentimente Last night you let me be- 
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lieve I was not whoUy indifferent to you, to-day 
you háve confirmed that bappiness, and if by 
for ever remaiuing silent opon the Bubject we 
are speaking of, I can convince you, that, not 
for one moment since then, I háve doubted 
your affectioD, I will not say another word 
about it, until you permit me**" Charles spoke 
this truthfully; whutever had been his sus- 
picions and uneasiness with regard to the 
miniatuře, they were perfectly quieted when 
assured of Elfine'8 love; and though she had 
not told him that Coralie was the wife of Ed- 
ward Harolde, of her brother (known only to 
him ais the stranger of Dover beach) still his 
failh was not shaken as to the sincerity of her 
affection, and it was more from curiosiiy than 
jealonsy, that he had endeavoi^red to fathom 
the mystery which seemed to influence her 
conduct with respect to the unknown. As 
bright a smile as ever sat upon the lips Elfine, 
illumined her countenance, while she listened 
to the words of Charles. To feel that she was 
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luTod 80 deeply> as to forbid a doubt of her love 
to enter bia mind, was happÍDeas indeed; for 
ahe acknowledged to herself tbat her words 
and manner^ when epeaking of her brother, 
must haye seemed strange. 

•* Ah I now I do really like you," she ex- 
daimed, laughingly. ** What ! 70a believe ine 
on my word, coquette as I am ! Am I not a 
coqaette, Mr. Lennox, are you not afraid of 
me?'' 

" Afraid of you I and why ?" 

** Are not coquettes very much to be 
dreaded? am I not one?" 

'* Do you wish to try whether I will flatter 
yoUjElfine?" 

'^Elfine^ indeed!" exdaimed the lady in 
question^ with a slight accent of surprise. 

*' Yee, Elfine," answered Charles, " you do 
not imagine^ I will call you by any other name 
now? Elfine, Elfine, Elfine— tis the most 
beautiful name I ever heard !" 

^' Charles is a hideous one." 
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" Not when your lipa pronounce it." 

** Cannot I put you out of temper to-day ?" 

*^ N09 no. Are not your eyes smiliog brightly 
upon me?" 

** Then you shall not see them." 

And she ahut them dosely. 

'* I still hear your voice^ Elfine, and that 
tells a8 aweet a tale." 

** Ah 1 we are two sUly children T said ahe, 
with a laugh, ** do let us be sensible for a 
moment or two ; but y et 1 cannot, for I am too 
happy.** 

**Elfine, do you remember when we first 
met on the oommon, near Needham ?" 
' ** Do I not ? ah I yes — ^but who would háve 
then thought that we should háve fallen in 
love with each other ? 1 had my fortuně once 
told, Char — Charles, and the old gypsy who 
explained it, said, that I was doonied to marry 
a tall, dark gentleman from over the seas !" 
She Btopped, and then added, laughingly, 
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^* wbich migbt be accomplisbed even now, sup" 

po8ÍDg we were to quarreL" 

** Can you talk bo lightly of our separation, 

Elfine?" said Charles, a ebade of displeasure 

darkening his brow. 

** Oh ! no, no," answered she, and tbe smile 

disappeared from her countenance, ** if I speak 

carelesely of it 'tis because it will nevěr 

happen ; we know each other too well now, to 

ever dream of a parting, that can neyer, nevěr 

be, Charles. 

•'Nevěr I nevěr T' repeated Lennox, and 
he drew her arm within his, and kissed tbe 

little band that rested in his own. 

They stood thus in silence for some minutes ; 
they sought not words to express the different 
feelings of happiness that swayed them; bot 
to the full bearts of lovers silence speaks. And 
bright suniight streaming through the open 
windowr, near wbich they stood, shone with its 
rich autnmn glow upon the beautiful counte- 
nance of Charles, as he gazed on Elfine with 
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one of Iove's own smiles, such as they sparkle 
round tbe lips of the happy^ and in tbe dark 
blue eye alone there lived a trace of that 
eeriousnessy which sometimes softened the too 
impetuous passioDS of his heart. They stood 
together — it was a strange contrast ; the pale, 
but clear complexion, the exquisitely formed, 
and delícate features, and the long, flaxen 
ringlets of Charles might háve rivalled even 
thoee of the most beautiful blande; while in 
Elfine, the lustrous eye, the black and brilliant 
hair, resting on a brow as white as woman ever 
wished or dreamed of, could scarcely give her 
fair skin the transparency of his, savé where 
it assumed a brighter bloom; for nevěr did a 
lovelier colour tinge the cheek of any maiden, 
than that which deepened to the purest rose 
on Elfine Harolde's. 

" They were yet linked arm in arin, when 
the dooř of the apartment, rashly opeoed, 
caused Elfine to start from the side of Charles, 
and turning as she did so, she as quickly spraug 
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forward to meet a gentlemaD^ who advanced 
eagerly and embraced her. Charles, at one 
glance, knew him to be the stranger he had 
seen with Coralie at Dover, aud a rush of uu- 
comfortable thoughts passed tbrough his mind, 
till Elfine, recoUectÍDg hersef, turned, and said, 
" My brother, Mr. Lennox." What magie 
there was in these few words — the mystery 
waá explained, which it mnst be owned at that 
moment pressed heavily upon his heart, and he 
was happy. A short while afterwards he took 
his leave. 

'^ Edwardy why did you come thus sud- 
denly?" asked Elfine, when alone with her 
brother, ** and yet I am glad of it, this is better 
than not coming at all— you háve been away 
from US 80 long; when did you arrive in 
London ?" 

" This moruing," answered Sir Edward 
Harolde, *' I was at Bosherton yesterday." 

*^ And now you mean to stay over Christ- 
mas, I hope ?" 
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**I suppose 80. When do you go to the 
Halí?" 

*' Within a fortnigbt. Ada'8 marriage — to 
which you told us you would come, and did 
not — detained us longer than we wished in 
town, and after that some business of my 
uncle's, which I nevěr took the trouble to en- 
quire into, undutiful niece as I was." 
" Ah I Ada — where is she ?" 
" Where is she 1" replied Elfine, indignantly, 
when a sudden remembrance bade her sink 
her voice to its wonted gentleness, as she 
added. *' In Devonshire, Edward." 
" In Devonshire?" 

'* Yes— did I not write to telí you so ?" 
" You did, Elfine ; but it escaped my 
memory." 

Yes, brother, thought Elfine, some things 
are easily forgotten, but others— such as are at 
the present moment darkening your brow — 
nevěr for one second lose their power, for they 
are graven too deeply upon the mind. Poor 
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Edward I I see that you suíTer, and yet^ ought 
I to pity you ? Coralie, you alone can tcll. 

** Why are you lookiug at me so camcstly, 
Elfine?" Baid Sir Edwardy as raising his ejcs 
ÍTom the ground, he saw those of his sistcr 
fixed enquirÍDgIy upon him. '' Am I changed 
by travelling and rusticating ? for I havc becn 
at Bosherton some time sídco my return froni 
the Continent.'* 

" Full a year, Edward. But, brother mine, 
you háve hit upon the very subject of my 
meditations; yes, certainly you are much 
changed since I last saw you — which was threc 
years ago." 

" Not 80 loDg as that, Elfine," answered Sir 
Edwardy with a forced laugh. 

" Well then, two years, eleven months and 
three weeks, wanting a day, and I calculate 
accurately. You know it was June when you 
left US, and in August we received a 'letter to 
^ay that you intended to stop in France for the 
space of a year or more." 

VOL. II. P 
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" Yes, yes, I ipemember," said Edwarď 
Harolde, baštily risiDg from hi8 chair, and 
wnlking to the fire-place, over which he leaned 
for some moments in silence^ wbile Elfine asked 
herself^ " What string háve I touched now?" 

'* You are not as handsome as you were, 
Edw&rd," said Elfine, a short time after^^s, 
^^ your cpmplexion is much darker and paler 
than it was, and you are thinner toa If 
travelling makes such a difference in one'8 per- 
sonál appearance, kecp nae from trarelling." 

" I háve been to the south of France, and 
there the sun will «oon blacken a fair skin, 
Elfine." 

'^ Ah ! that may be, but I hope you mean 
to recover your good looks, however, and be 
agaiu my handsome brother, if you are not my 
very aflTectionate one." 

" Well, I will bear your chidings patiently, 
Elfine, for I deservc them ; but yet, I assure 
you, my absence has been in some measure 
unavoidably protracted." 
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" Particularly at Bosherton ?" 
" Yes, filfine, by the improvements I háve 
made there." 

*' Oh I I forgot them, índeed ; and yet it was 
only the other day, that Arthur Landon, who 
paid yoa a visit about a month ago, said he did 
not perceive any alterations either in the park 
or in the house." 

*' He was a fool then." 
'' Perbaps, they are invisible improvements, 
brother." 

'' This ís a .comfortable reception after three 
years absence I" 

" Just the one you deserve. Why did you 
say any thing about the three years, Edward ? 
that was very impolitic, let me telí you ; I was 
beginning to soften a little, but now I am har- 
dened against mercy." 

" Do be quiet, Elfine ; I háve been in the 
wrongy I allow ; the pleasures of Paris, per- 
haps, made me forget those of home ; but my 
pretty sister must forgive me, nevertheless." 
2 p 3 
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" To show your generosity. Come, shake 
hands with me, Elfine, and promise to say no 
more about it." 

And he took her hand ; but she struck his 
back with a laugh^ s^yíng^ that she would not 
bind herself to any such promise. 

" But you shall, Elfi," said he, catching her 
in his arms, and kissíng her. **I know you 
will také my part when it comes to the test. 
I expect reprimands on all sides ; from Ada, 
from uncle, from aunt — surely you will not join 
theml you háve scolded me sufficiently al- 
ready ; pray do not begin again !" 

" Oh 1 but I will when we are alone, if I do 
not before uncle and aunt ; so I wam yon I" 

" What, Edward I are you really come back 
to US?" said Lady Granard, entering hastily 
in her walking dress, " or is it a vision ! for it 
cannot be truly yourself that stands before 
mel" 

** Nonsense, my dear aunt ; no acting, if you 
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please. I will plead guilty wiUingly to any 
charge jou prefer against me, so that I am re- 
ceived with indulgence." 

" So that you be not puniahed at all, Ed- 
ward I But there, old aunts aro nevcr vcry in- 
exorable; bo^ with a kiss, takc my forgivc- 
ness. 

" And where is my uncle, cběre taňte ? El- 
fine said he was at a concert with you.'* 

** She said truly then ; he had a very corn- 
fortable half-hoar'd sleep there." 

"Hereheis!" exclaimed Elfine. 

** What, Ned! so you*re sick of France, eh?" 
said Mr. Harolde, as he shook the band of his 
nephew heartily, ** youVe come back to us 
again I I said you would some of these days ; 
for I knew you were of a better dispositlon 
than to forget your uncle and sister, you young 
dog, though your head were crammed with 
French nonsense ; so, whenever Elfine was 
angry with you, I always took your part, anJ 
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told her not to íret over your good-for-nothing 
lettera." 

^^ Dear Elfine," said Edward Harolde, turn- 
ing to his sister. 

" Dear, hj reason of procuring you tbe fuU 
benefit of my invectives against you, I sup- 
pose?" whispered she. 

He laughed. 

*' There ia his old laugh at last I" crled Lady 
Gxanard^ ^' that is not in the least changed.' 

^' What I háve you been watching me all this 
time, auDt?" 

<* Yes, Edwardy and I am glad to see you 
are, what I always said yoa wouid be, a very 
fasoinating young man, althoagh you are 
changed — but I thínk not for the worse." 

<< There'8 a true woman," said Mr. Harolde, 
'^always looking to one'8 personál appearance 
— ^dways taken with a handsome face.'^ 

Edward Harolde merited the appellation 
Lady Qranard had given him ; a fascinating 
young man — the words seemed to express his 
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vory ideál I tidl, and yet of aleader mak'e» hia 
form wa^ cast in tbe firipest and most graoeful 
mould; his eyes, of the deepest blue» shaded 
by long, dark; eyqlaabea, alternately sparkled 
with the most resplendeut brilliancy, or were 
softened by an expreeaion of deep, yet gentle 
sadness; while his comploxíon, thougb not 
fair^ was clear, and hÍ9 hair^ of a dark aaburn 
colour, clustered in thíck» short curls around 
his qeck* But th^ cbief cbarm lay in his 
voice; it was so deep» 00 soft, ao rícb I it gave 
importance to the simplest words he spoke, and 
they liogered on the ear, like the spellrbotmd 
melody of a dream* A faacinating young 
man I yes — tbere waa foscination in bia voice, 
ao mupically toi^ed ! faeoination in his eyes, so 
beautifully expressive ! fascination in his man- 
nqr — fascination in all he either said or did. 

Towards tbe end of the evening on which 
Edward Harolde ajrrivedy Elflne disoovered, 
much to her dissatiafaction, that he did not 
mean to conslde^r himeelf aa one of the in«* 
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mates of Granard House ; and vainly did she 
and her aunt endeavour to make him alter his 
determination. 

**No,"he said, "hecould not; he had put 
up at his hotely and chose to continue there. 
Hyde Park Gardens were too far from town, 
and from the clubs." 

**Not a quarter of a mile 1" interrupted El- 
fine. 

" Above three,'* answered Edward. "Think 
of the trouble of riding into town continually, 
Elfine." 

^* Trouble 1" repeated she, " trouble ! how 
ridlculously you talk^ Edward I And so you 
are going back there to-night— the very first 
day of your arrival 1 it is very, very unkiud of 
you.'* 

And Elfine stopped, and turned angrily 
away. 

** 1 must go," he answered, " I háve business 
to engage me all the early part of to-morrow 
morning, and I must be in time." 
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^ I do not believe you ; ít is all a pretence 
— -something like the ímprovements at Bosber- 
ton — do persuade him to stop, aunt." 

*'I shall BSLj nothÍDg, Elfine/' saíJ Lady 
Granardy ratber indignantly ; " Edward knows 
that his conduct cannot be placed in tbe best 
of lights/* 

*' Meanwhile^ Edward bad taken up his hat, 
and advancing towards Lady Granard, wished 
her good night; to which she coldly replied ; 
be turned to Elfine — she walked quickly to the 
other end of the room. 

**Will you not bid me good-night, Elfi?'' 
said be. 

There was a momenťs pause before she au- 
swered ; but when she did, though she oniy 
ecboed bis last words, it was in a good- 
faumoured tone, and Edwardy for a second, 
seemed irresolute, whether to stay or go ; but 
at last^ reiteřating bis parting salutation, he 
left the room. 

As the dooř closed behind him, a feeling of 
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escape arose within his mind, and he half mat- 
tered, 

''If I had stayed to-night, I must háve 
yielded to theír further importunitiee, and bavě 
continued tbere. That I could not háve bornQ 
*— the Hali will be sufficient — ^let me, at least^ 
háve some hours in which tbe farce need not 
be kept up." 

** Wbat oan be the matter witb Edward?" 
said Lady Granard, '* what does tbis mean, 
Elfine? He seems both out of temper and ill." 

*'IU,aunt?" 

"Yea — did you not notice how pale be 
was ?" 

" Many people lose tbeir colour wben tbey 
grow older^ aunt ; do you tbink be looks ill ?'' 

'^ Certainly I do. It ia only on tbat account 
I excuse bis incomprebensible rudeness to- 
nigbt : sick persons bavě strange fancies, you 
know.* 

*' I cannot undersiand it," said Elfine, mus- 
ingly, and ber tbougbts were witb Coralie. 
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*'*TÍ8 a perfeotly iaexplioable whim," re- 
fponded Lady Granard; '^he did not evea 
wait for his uncle'6 ret um from Sir Jaepeťt 
dinner party— what will he say I for he merely 
went to exouse us, aad intended to coine home 
immediately." 

" He waa afraid of further remonatrancet,*' 
said Elfine, with a paesÍDg smile, and kissing 
her auDt good-nigbt^ sbe retired to her apart- 
ment. 

When in her own room, she did not hasten 
her preparationa to undress ; but eitting down 
by the fireside, continued to wonder over the 
mystery that enshrouded her brother and 
Coralie. 

His wife, she thought, she unequivocally 
confessed herself to be ; and yet there is a fatal 
quarrel — she said they were separated for everl 
Who is Madame de Lallane I Edward surely 
cannot address her, for Coralie is his wife 
— Coralie lives. Does he knów she is in 
Englandl Yes — they met at Dover— Charles 
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Lennox said he saw them there ; some angry 
words passed between them ; she fainted when 
he left her — was it Edwarďs cruelty, or her 
fault! Then the duel with De Lallaoe, what 
does that raean I Strange, that words of such 
importance should fall from the lips of one whó 
nevěr dreamed of the fears they conveyed to 
the listening sister of him he epoke of. What 
can I think of Edward ! He is roarried^ separ- 
ated — a duellistl No wonder he wished to 
shun observation ; for already his heavj brow 
and unquiet eye reveal the secret troubles that 
oppress him. I must see Mr. Lascelles too; 
he must háve overheard Edwarďs name ; but 
no^ it will be best to' také no notice of it; 
there was nothing mentioned savé the duel, 
and if I speak about it, 'twill but excite his 
curiosity, Coralie's secret is safe. Oh ! I wish, 
I wish, I knew more — ^as yet 'tis all a dark, 
unfathomable mystery. 

And dwelling again and again upon the 
subject, till her thoughts wandered to a more 
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pleasant theme, and centered upon Cbarlea 
Lennox, an bouř or two passed, ere Elfine re- 
tired torest, and transferred to herdreams the 
hopes of happiness, which she had enjoyed for 
the last two dajs. 
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CHAPTER Ví. 



Ansblmo — A most excellent match ! 

Ah, ha ! two mild joung spirita bound in 

one, 
Pass through the world right merríly. 
SoEozzi — Aye, iintil care and sorrow seize their 
prey. 



" Well, Charles," said Colonel Lennox, oue 
evening to his nephew, as they were sitting 
comfortably together, by the side of a roaring 
fire, unencumbered by the presence of Miss 
Lennox, whom Charles, at that moment, 
wished anywhere, but at her brotber'8 side. 
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** Well, Cbarlee, I háve no objection ; it seems 
a Buítable mátoh on either side ; both rich, both 
young, both — pretty* I catinot call you hand- 
Bome, child." 

*^ Call me anything you likc, sir/' answered 
Charles^ ^^and forgive me for ever doubtlng 
the extent of your kindness towards me." 

" Stop, boy, stop ; do not be so hasty ; lis* 
ten to me. It is true that on your marríage 
with this Elfine Harolde, I háve consented 
to settle half my fortuně upon you ; yet you 
owe me no thanks ; for it is not from any sort 
of affection I bear you, that I do it, but solely 
to discharge the trust your father reposed in 
me. He made me your guardian — the more's 
the pity ! — ^for I could not overlook your edur 
cation, as dosely as I would háve ivished to 
háve doně, and háve found for my puniah- 
ment, in the old soldier'3 heir, a fantastical 
young fellov^, with his head full of nonsense, 
and his heart — " Colonel Lennox stopped, and 
caught the eye of his nephew fixed upon him 
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with an expression of anxlety^ whicb, perbaps^ 
made him add more good-bumouredl;, ** and 
his heart fuU of* matrimony. Woe, woe to 
tbat foolish Bister of mine wbo ruined you !" 

Tbe old man was silent, and it waa Charles 
wbo first broke tbe pause, by saying, in a tone 
of more feeling, tban was conveyed in tbe 
words of mere courtesy, whicb be ušed, 

*' I am sorry, uncle, tbat you think tbus of 
me; I wisbed for your good opinion." 

" Tben wby tbe devil do not you dress, as a 
Cbristian and a gentleman ougbt, and not in 
tbat Frencbifíed and nonsensical manner ? I 
cannot but imagine tbat your outward appear- 
ance is a saniple of your mind ; if so^ let me 
telí you, both are frivolous and cbildisb — now, 
wbat is tbe use of tbis ?" 

And Colonel Lennox toucbed one of tbe 
embroidered ends of Cbarle8's neckercbief. 

*• It is my eravat— my neckercbief, sir," said 
he, mucbannoyed. 

**Cravatl" cried bis unde, '* eravat 1 say 
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ratber one of your aunťs pocket-handkerchiefs, 
whioh you bavě converted to that use. Lord I 
I thought the women foolish enough ; but tbe 
men are doubly so^ now-a-days. Abl John, 
Jobn^ if you could háve secu your son cutting 
tbe pretty figuře be does at preseot! You I 
tbe best of hunters, wrestlers, and yet withal, 
as gentlemanly a man as cver set his foot on 
Englísb ground — else bow could be bavě won 
tbe beart of tbe pretty and delicate Eitty 
Lorimer? Sbe was your motber, Charles," 
added tbe Colonel, by way of explanatíon. 

" Yes, sir," answered his nephew. 

*^ Kitty Lorimer," continued Colonel Len- 
nox, *• ahl no Kitty Lorimer would everchose 
you ; sbe was a pretty and a sensible woman — 
now, wbat sort of a girl is tbis Miss Harolde, 
Charles?" 

Here was a question for a lover to answer. 

"One that I am sure you will like," be 
beíían — 
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** Becanse you do, I euppoee ? but there, I 
need not ask aoy more about ber^ she is, I dare 
say, like every one of her se^ ; whimsical and 
vain; good-humoured when pleased — ill- 
tempered and tantalizing when díspleased." 

No, I aasare you, no," interrupted Charles, 
eagerly, ^' you do not know her, uncle, there- 
fore you cannot deecribe her; she is — " 

^* A phoenix, perhaps ?" 

Charles threw himeelf back in his chair de- 
spairingly. 

** You will see her this morning, sir," said 
he, ^^ if you still intend to aecompany me to 
Lady Granaiďe, a»d then you shall judge for 
yourself." 

"Yesjyefl, Ishall.'* 

*• And you will find her worthy of the 
highest eulogiums," responded Charles, af<- 
fectedly, *' I will say no more ; Elfine shall 
eoon convipce you of the truth of my as- 
eertions." 
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" No doubt." 

^' Ah r exclaimed Charles^ shutting his teeth 
dosely together. 

** Patience is a virtue/' said Colonel Lennox, 
" do not you agree with me, nephew ?" 

*^ Certainly^ sir ; I think it the most difficult 
one." 

*^ At the present moment ?** 

^' You had better dress, uncle, it is near six, 
and Lady Granard asked us to be there in time 
for dinner." 

'* Ah ! now that woman is what I call a 
pleasant lady; neithertoo gay^ nor too serious; 
all above board, plain and downright. When 
I went to make the proposals relative to the 
settlements, &C9 shB was admitted to the con- 
ference, and when I gently hinted to Mr. 
Harolde that I feared he would háve but a 
queer sort of a son-in-law, — no, I mean nephew- 
in-law, — she, very sensibly, softened his reply, 
which was delivered in rather uncouth terms^ 
by saying, * that though she did not particularly 
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esteem you^ as her niece did, she would en- 
deavour to find pleaeure in the relationship, 
and boped, that witb time, you would become 
wiser." 

" I am very much obliged to her," said 
Charles, colouring highly, *^ and you did not 
8eeElfine,8Ír?" 

" No, you know that very well — what did 
you ask the question for ?" 

« I, I forgot." 

** You did not ; you wished to turn the con- 
versation — ^you do not like to hear your faults, 
Charles : a young man who will not do so can 
nevěr improve." 

" I am nevěr in your presence, but that I 
háve to listen to them." 

*' All the better, all the better ; thank 
Heaven, that you háve a person near you, who 
will telí you, the plain, unvarnished truth. Now, 
you háve often spoken in }rour letters to me 
of a certain Everard Effingham." 

"Well, sir?" 
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'* Well — did he ever open your ejes upon 
the subject of your intolerable vanity?" 
"Often andoften." 

" Then why did you not profit by his ad- 
vice?" 

*' Becau3e I thought, and yet think, that my 
taste in (dress and manners is infinitely superior 
to his." 

" The deuce you do ! and to mine too, I sup- 
pose ? Up to your rooni^ sir, and dress, I shall 
be ready in half an hour. Knock at the dooř 
of your aunťs dressing-room, and give her the 
saine piece of intelligence; and, bye-the-by, 
Charles, you can aak her for a few French 
flowers to stick in your hair — a few poppies 
and cornflowers would adom those dangling 
ringlets of yours amazingly." 

Charles rushed up stairs, delivered the mes- 
sage, and invoking all the tormenting powers 
in existence upon his uncle's head, began his 
toilette. By degrees he had calmed the fever 
into which anger had worked him, and com- 
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placently seating bimself before the glaes, ar- 
raDged his hair. Twisting the little spirál 
cnrls, one by one, over bis finger, he had 
smoothed and placed in tbeir proper placcs, 
about a dozen or two, when happening to 
turn his head towards the door^ so as to 
view the arrangement of the ringlets, which 
fell in profusion down his back, he perceived 
bis uncle standing in the doorway, and watch- 
ing his proceedings with an expression of 
absolute despair upon his countenance. Start- 
ing from his seat^ Charles stood for a moment 
colouring deeplj. Colonel Lennox, meanwhile, 
nevěr moved his eyes from off his nephew's 
face, and as he saw him redden, ezclaimed, 
** So, you blush — 'tis the only sign of grace 
that I háve yet seen. Are you ready ?" 
** 1 sbalí be so in a few minutes, sir." • 

** Ob ! I would by no means hurry you ; 
pray proceed witb yonr toilette. Sbalí I ring 
for Mademoiselle Duralle, your aunťa lady^s- 
maid, she will assist you, I am sure?" 
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'* I am quite ready, sir." 

" Then we will walk down etairs to my 
siBter, if you please." 

And foUowed by Charles, the Colonel pro- 
ceeded to the drawing-room, where Miss Len- 
nox awaited them, and in a few rainutes they 
left the house. 

When they arrived at Lady Granarďs, they 
faund, to the infinite vexation of Charles, that 
they wcre very early, and upon being shown 
into an empty drawing-room, he, for the fuU 
space of twenty minates; inwardly miled at 
his uncle for thus breaking tbrongh all' the 
rules of etiquette. At the expiration of that 
time, however, Elfine Harolde appeared, and 
with some slight embarrassment, went through 
the ceremony of introduction, She looked 
inexpreseibly lovily ; her dárk hair was curled 
áll round, and then t^visted into a sort of 
Greoian head dress, confined by a string of 
pearlí, that pasged across the forehead, and 
fell behind in loops, amidst her luxuriant 
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tresses; she wore a wbite muslin dress^ and 
a pink silk girdle encircled her waist, It was 
with a smile of triumph that Charles Lennox 
presented her to his unole. Colonel Lennox 
eyed her from head to foot, and the eurvey 
seemed to please him^ for the sneer^ that since 
his last conversation with his nephew had 
nevěr left his countenance, dieappeared, and 
his harsh voice was softened to its lowest tones^ 
as he addressed her; Miss Lennox, who came 
with the intention of being pleased^ was not 
disappointed, she found her future niece every- 
thing that was desirable, and told Charles so. 

A little while after, Lady Granard and Mr. 
Harolde entered ; before the former^s fasci- 
nating manner every restraint gave way, and 
the conversation soon became generál and 
lively. Just in time for dinner Edward Harolde 
was announced. 

From the very first moment of his entrance 
he seemed determined to attach himself solely 
to Charles Lennox ; while Elfine watched their 
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intercourse with peculiar anxiety. Lovtng her 
brothér much, she laid great etrees upon his 
opinioD^ and did not wish Charles to appear, 
in point of sense, beneath herself or him ; and 
knowing that he rarely showed hia talents, ex- 
cept where he was well known, she dreaded 
lest he should make an unfavourable impression 
on Sir Edward. But it was not so ; Charles 
had been drilled into common sense for the 
evening, by the force of his uncle's raillery, 
and Edward Harolde found, instead of the cox- 
comb he had been led to expect, from the 
piquante observations of Lady Granard, and 
the half uttered ejaculations of Mr. Harolde, 
a sensible and highly educated young man. 
Elfine watched them earnestly, now and then 
she saw a smile dawn upon the countenance 
of her brother, and she felt rather uncomfort- 
able ; but this feeling of disquiet soon passed 
away, when she saw an expression of pleased 
attention replace it; Charles was speaking — 
the words she could not hear — yet she felt 

VOL. n. G 
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satisfied as to their purport on the score of 
sense, by the serious manner with which Ed- 
ward seemed to controvert the opinion he ad- 
yanced. 

Dinner paseed oflF.pleasantly enough ; Colonel 
Lennox and Mr. Harolde seemed made for 
each other's society, and no one could dislike 
the simple-hearted and good-natured Miss Lex- 
nox. Towards the middle of the evening, 
Edward Harolde contrived to whisper in El- 
fine^s ear, as he stood beside her at the piano, 
" I like him excessively, Elfi." A bright 
blush, and a bright smile was his only answer. 

" You are not thinking what you are about," 
said Elfine, a short while afterwards, to 
Charles, who was turning over the leaves of a 
music book. ^' This is not Ihe piece of music 
I want." 

*• I beg your pardon, I was thinking of— " 

*' Not of me ?" 

" No— of your brother." 

"And what of him?" 
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« That if I did not like him for tfae saké of 
his sister, I must for hle owii.** 

" A double compliment— thank you I" 

" Elfine," said Lady Granard, '^ Colonel 
Lennox wishes to hear you sing." 

" With pleasure, aunt. What shall I sing?' 

** Not any sort of sentimentality, my dear, 
pray," interposed the Colonel himself. 

'' Certalnly not, sir," said Elfine, laughing, 
**I will try to find a song suited to your 
taste." 

And she sang the foUowing. 

On to the battle, one and all ! 

'Tis a coward that stays behind — 
Though death may come with the cannon balí, 
^ Yet the laurel is round it twined I 

The foremost are down — our braye ranks thin — 

Let the rear-guard now advance, 
And a deathless name for ever win — 

Each soldier hath his chance. 

Let these who are dying still their groans ; 

'Tis for Englanďs saké, they die — 
Oh ! faint of heart, the widow's moans 

May moum our victory. 

2 o 2 . 
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But it is not for you who háve won the day, 
Though it be with your own life-blood, 

To sigh at the blow that hath laid you low^ 
Where ye erst so firmly stood. 

And where is he, who would meanly fly 
From the fate that awaits him here — 

Dishonour, oř death and victory ! 
Comrades, which is't ye fear ? 

Are Englanďs sons so degenerate now — 
Do you dread a soldier's grave ? 

Far rather of shame the scorching glow, 
That will brand the brow of the slavě. 

Then on to the battle, one and all ! 

'Tis a coward that stays behind— 
Though death may come with the cannon balí, 

Yet the laurel is round it twined.' 



" Capital 1 capitair cried the Colonel, ''hia 
as good a song as .ever I heard in my life ; I 
wish to Heaven Charles would sing something 
to the samé tuně. Thank you, my dear !" 

'^ Věry pretty indeed,'* said Miss Lennox. 

Lady Granard smiled approvingly. 
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*' You havemade a complete conqueet of my 
uncle, Elfine," said Charles, '*how did you 
come to fix upon that song?" 

"Just as if I did not know what wouid 
suit a soldier ! trust to' my judgment for that, 
Mr. Lennox. Now, if I wished to please Miss 
Lennox, I would sing the lamentations of a 
Ccrydon oř a Phyllis." 

" And if you wished to please me ?" 

" Listen !" 

And she sansr* 



There are some who say a woman's love, 

Is worthless, light and vain — 
It may seem so in hours of joy, 

But bot in these of pain. 
From fresher ones her hand will pluck, 

The seared and broken leaf : 
There is an impulse in her heart, 

That binds it unto grief. 

Ah I when thou readest in her eye, 
That brightly beams on thine, 

Awhile a playful mockery, 
Think on the hidden shrine ; 
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Laděn with all the riehest gifW 

A heart on earth can giye, 
And do not think her love as light. 

As the smile which there doth live. 

For that false smik wiU die awa^, 

A moment after birth ; 
But the deep fount of loye that laj 

Beneath its passing mirth, 
Lives yet as firesh, as pure the while 

Though the brow with smiles be fraught- 
Then do not fear a woman's guile^ 

Or count her love asnought* 

It lives through ev'ry withering 

That seeks the human heart, 
Shrined in its depths, a holý thing 

Which nevěr doth depart. 
And in the storms of earthlj woe> 

Still brighty and pure, and fair, 
Its gentle stream doth ever flow 

The spring unqiiench'd is there* 

Untainted as the fleecy clouds, 

That flit across the sun ; 
And constant as the flower that diee^ 

When his glorious race is run.. 
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'Twill speak in music's low, soft tone, 

When sorrow hovers near ; 
And eyer nerve the loving one 

From every selfish fear. 

Seek her when all hath left thee^ ^ 
When thine heart is broken, sear'd ; 

When earthly comforťs reft thee, 
Thj doubts will then be cleaťd ; 

For deep and pure, as Heayen's biue, 

Her love will cling unto thee, true. 



^^ Is that to your taste ?'' said Elfine, as she 
finished. 

" Can it be otherwise ?" answered Charles. 
"You háve pourtrayed your own sentiments 
upoa the subject ; but you need not háve ad- 
dressed yourself so pointedly to me ; I nevěr 
doubted the depth of a woman's love." 

" Then you are an exception to the gene- 
rality of gentlemen," said Elfine. 

Charles looked involuntarily towards Sir 
Edward Harolde, who was sitting alone upon 
one of the sofas, buried in deep thought ; and 
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the subject of his reverie did not seem to be 
very agreeable, for there was a shade of heavy 
displeasure upon his countenance. Elfíae's 
eyes followed those of Charles, and rising from 
her seat, sbe crossed over to her brother, 
saying, 

** Edward, why are you looking so serious ? 
You will quite frighten all the light-hearted- 
ness Charles and I poasess away, if you con- 
tinue to be so impenetrably grave. Pray 
come and laugh with us." And stooping down 
for a moment, she whispered, " Are you think- 
ing of the improvements at Bosherton ?" 

"Elfinel" 

" Come and laugh with us then if you are 
not." 

** Leave me alone, Elfi.'* 

" No, I will not ; you know that I am not 
of a merciful disposltion." 

*' Leave me alone, Elfine," said Sir Edward, 
hurriedly, and he shook off the hand which she 
had laid upon his arm. 
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There was something in the tone of her 
brother'8 voice that silenced Elfine immedi- 
diately, and letting fall his hand, she walked 
away with a forced laugb^ and sat down by 
Lady Granard. It was not long, however, 
before Edward folio wed her thither, and taking 
a seat by her side, said, ^ 

*' Are we beginning our childish quarrels 
again, Elfine?*'' 

^'I ani not inclined to do so," said she, 
laughing. 

*^ Nor am I/' rejoined he. 

" Ťhon we had better not say another word 
upon the subject," said she. 

" Tou are very good-humoured, Elfi," Ed- 
ward Harolde answeřed, and the conversation 
dropped. 

*' And 80 you are going to také a hunting box 
in our neighbourhood ?" said Mr. Harolde to 
Colonel Len nox. 

'^Yes," answered he, " Sue persuaded me 

toit. I meant to go to Wales; but she did 
o 5 
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not like tbe idea, and so I gave it up; a 
woman, whether old or young, is sure to háve 
her way.** 

'*^ It will be latě for sporting." 

*^I nevěr thought of that; it ia not for my 
own pleasure, that I mean to pass some time 
in Kent; Charles wished it — and no wonder," 
here the Colonel glanced towards Elfine, and 
tben continued, ^^ he persuaded Susan to wísh 
it, and she, with her woman's tongue, per- 
suaded me." 

" I am glad she did," said old Mr. Harolde, 
^ I hope we shall háve many pleasant evenings 
at the Halí together. We leave town next 
week — when do you?" 

**Why, Charles wants to see a friend of 
his — Effingham by name — beřore we set ofF, 
and he is at present out of town.** 

" Everard Effingham I poor fellow !" 

" The samé. He means to visit us, I be- 
lieve ; and I am glad of it ; he is a sensible 
young man, I hear ; I wish he may do Charles 
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some gooJ, By the bye, I wonder how your 
niece, who seems to be a sensible girl, ever came 
to fall in love with my nephew." 

'^ Ah I it has pozzled my brains^ too, 
Colonel ; for, I assure you, she is quick enough 
at perceiviag the follies of others — and Charles 
has a good many, you must allow." 

" He Í8 a fool, sir, I am sorry to say." 

" No, no ; come, you shall not run him 
down in that manner ; he is a match for many 
other young fellows I know." 

" As devoid of sense as himself, I suppose ! 
The greater part of mankind are fools, or, ať 
least, appear so." 

" Then we must not be too severe upon 
him/^ 

" Tush ! tush 1 too severe — I wish severity 
would teach him good behaviour ; but it will 
not ; obstinacy is his predominant quality ; he 
is the very extréme of all foolery," 

And, as if exasperated with himself and with 
his nephew, Colonel Lennox rose hastily, and 
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walking towards hÍ8 sister, informed her that 
it was time to leave ; and she, obedient to his 
summons, instantly turning to Lady Granaid, 
repeated his words, and made her farewell 
complimente. Charles had not a vvord to oíFer, 
though agreeably seated by Elfine, for he savv 
his uncle was in no vory amiable humour, and 
he knew that in such a čase, there was no al- 
ternativě, but to hear and to obey. 

'' So you like hini, Edward?" said Elfiae, in 
a low voice to her brotber after the Leanoxts 
werc gone. 

"Like who?" said Mr. Ilarolde, who over- 
Kyard her. 

" Why, Charles, uncle," answered she, with 
a slight blush. 

" Do you, Edward ?" said Lady Granard. 

*' Ye?, really I do," answered he, "I ex- 
pected a very different person ; you described 
him, my dear aunt, as a complete fop, yet I 
fbund his manners plain and unaffected." 
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" What new character has Charles taken ?" 
thought Elfine. 

*^My dear Edward !" exclaimed Lady 
Granard, " you are dreanaing. He has sense, 
at times, I allow ; but as for his manňers being 
plaia and unaffected, not even Elfine will say 
that." 

'' Will you not, Elfi?" said Sir Edward. 

" No, indeed," said she ; *' but I will uphold 
liioi on the score of sense. If he had not talents 
— if he had not sense — how — how could I — " 

She stopped. 

« Well, Elfine?" said Lady Granard. 

" Love him/' added she, with a laugh ; but 
her íáce and neck crimsoned, as she uttered the 
words. 

'^ A most capital argument in his favour 1" 
cried her brother, *' not another word upon 
the subject, if you please, aunt ; Elfine has 
perfectly convinced me that she is in the right, 
— and I, by^ consequence also. Ye3, Charles 
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Lennox is a aensible young man ; though his 
dress was rather extravagant, T must own." 

*^ Ah ! you allow that, Ned, do you ?" said 
Mr. Harolde. 

** Of course, sir ; I am not absolutely blind, 
though you all seem to think so ; especially as 
regards the character of this gentleman/' 

" Well, Edward, I must say I think you 
straugely mistaken," said Lady Granard. 

" Time will show," answered he, " I oaly 
speak of him as I found him." And taking up 
his hat, he wished them good-night, kissiog 
Eifine affectionately, and whispering in her 
ear, " We are in the right, are we not, Elíi ?" 

"Certainly," aaswered she, with a bright 
glance, "I nevěr had the slightest doubt as to 
that." 

Yea she was heartily glad that her brother 
liked Charles, that he thought him not be- 
neath her in sense, as the rest of her ťamily 
did ; and she actually ran half way down the 
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stairs after him, to say good-night a second 
time. 

" Well," said Colonel Lennox to his nephewr, 
as they were returning home, shut dosely up 
in Misa Lennox'8 family coacb, " Well, 
Charles^ sbe is a very nice girl ; I like her ex- 
cessively. She is much too good for you — I 
only wish 1 were young enough to inarry her 
myself — and I now feel a sort of repugnance 
to this match ; I really pity the poor child for 
fixing on such a husband as you will make." 

•' Dear ! brother, how can you say such 
things?" cried Miss Lennox, ** I am sure 
Charles will be a better husband than many I 
know." 

" I hope Elfine will nevěr repent her choice, 
sir," said Charles, 

" She will," answered the Colonel, "every 
girl with common sense would. At present, 
indeed, she may be blinded by a sort of infatu- 
ation that young and pretty women often háve 
for foolish fops who praise them up to the 
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skies ; but the time will come when her eyes 
will be opened. Now I should háve been ia 
the happiest huraour possible, had I found 
tliis Elfine Harolde, a silly sort of young lady 
— all nonsense, affectation, and sentimen- 
talism." 

" And why, James ?" said Miss Lennox. 

" Why ! why, because then she would háve 
been a suitable wife for a certain nephew of 
mine." 

"Oh, James!" ejaculated Miss Lennox, 
" pray be quiet ? do not teaze him so." 

But the Colonel was pltiless. 

" What I marvel at," continued he, " ia, 
how the deuce the girl could fall in love vvith 
him ; for as shfi is an heiress, she must háve 
had plenty of suitors to choose from.*' 

"Perhaps," answered Charles, \vith a 
gcíbd^humoured smile, "perhaps, Elfine took 
the trouble to search for my good qualities, 
sir." 
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** Ah ! Heaven must háve helped her then, 
for they are invisible to mortal eyes ;'^ said 
Colonel Lennox, adding, " Well, I am disap- 
pointed ! To faave had a sílly niece, would 
háve been a pleasure to me, consideríng the 
nephew I háve — I love to see two fools 
inatched ; but when I perceive sbe will turn 
out as fair a specimen of a woman, as one 
could háve a right to expect, I am only sorry, 
that I háve not a more fitting husband to pre- 
sent her with, than you, Charles." 

*^Thank you, sir," answered he. 

"Nevěr mind, dear," said Miss Lennox, in a 
whisper to her nephew, " your uncle does not 
mean what he says.'' 

"But I do, Sue," said the Colonel, who 
overheard her. ** I only wish he knew the ex- 
tent of his foliy, as well as I do." 

" You are willing to make me know, the 
slight opinion you háve of me, sir," answered 
his nephew. 
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**True; I nevěr wish any one to believe I 
feel a higher regard for him than I really 
háve.** 

" And you háve none for me, uncle, you 
would say," said Charles, in a tone of repressed 
emotion. 

^^ Bight ; in one aense of the word, I háve 
not ; in another, I háve : which is to say, that 
the only link that binds me to you, is the duty 
I owe the brother, who entrusted you to my 
care. You are his son ; being such, I shall con- 
tinue to interest myself in your concems, 
though you become twice the fool you are." 

" I thank you doubly for this information/' 
said Charles, "you háve told me — " he 
stopped. 

"The exact truth," said Colonel Lennox, 
"what else?" 

"You háve told me," continued Charles, 
" that wbatever I do, I cannot lower myself in 
your esteem — do you hold me then so utterly 
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mean, as to accept the income you háve prof- 
fered, while such is your opinion? I would 
rather relinquish it at once •" 

**Fine talking !" answered the Colonel, 
*' words cosi noíhing ; falše money sometimes 
paases as current." 

"Uncle," cried Charles, in a tone that 
startled him, •' do you mean — do you know 
what you háve said?'* 

The Colonel gazed stedfastly at him for a 
moment, and then, with a smile of contempt, 
he answered, 

*'Yesr 

The blood -rushed to the brow of Charles, 
and the blue, transparent veins swelled like 
khotted cords-; but suddenly his cheek 
blanched to an ashy hue, the tears sprang un- 
bidden to his eyes, and covering his face with 
his hands, he replied in a voice of forced 
calmnessy 

" I did not think you thought me so utterly 
despicable ; a fool I knew you did— but a liar ! 
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a hypocrite ! Ah I the intelligence coiues 
latě ; but it is still in time — iny fate is not yet 
sealed — I can, and do renounce both your 
protection and your gifts !" 

" And, of course, Elfine Harolde into the 
bargain ? said the imperturbable Colonel, " ex- 
ceptjindeed, you aspire to the title of a for- 
tune-hunter," 

^' Do not name her I" exolaimed Charles^ his 
passion bursting forth the more violently, be- 
cause there had been an effort to restrain it. 
" No, not even for her will I live one hour 
longer under the sense of further obligation to 
you. I know — I know I must see her no more, 
for I will not address her penniless— " 

"Quite right; no more would I," inter- 
rupted the Colonel, " ugly things might be said 
of you." 

" Do you wish to madden me ?" said Charles, 
" would you háve me break through these 
feelings of gratitude I bear you, which your 
care of my earlier years awakened ? I thought 
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to have owed you my happiness, but yesterday 
— to-day — this evening — now — no, I will not 
think of it; even that thought shall not 
weaken the spirit of honour, which, though 
you cherish it in your own bosom, you would 
see degraded in mine." 

" For Heaven's saké, Charles, dear Charles ! 
be silent," said Miss Lennox, trembling with 
emotion. 

'^What did you say, sir?" said Colonel 
Lennox. 

" The words were distinct and clear ; the 
meaning also, And what matters it, if they 
were not ? you heed not the barking of a cur, 
which you spurn frora your way ; you deem 
me as worthless. No longer will I incommode 
you with my presence." 

A nd Charles laid his hand on the spring of 
the carriage dooř, with the intention of open- 
ing it ; but ere he effected his purpose, Colonel 
Lennox started forwards, and pushed him back, 
compelling him to relinquish his grasp. 
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*'I deem you as worthless as a snarling 
cur, do I?" said he. " You are much mistaken, 
very much so, indeed. To telí you the truth, 
you háve greatly risen in my estimation within 
the last half-hour ; and if I did not care for 
you before, I do now. This little alteration 
has advanced you amazingly in my opinion ; I 
see that you háve some spirit ; but I had to 
strike hard though, by Jove 1 before the fire 
flew out." 

Charles loooked at his tmele in astonishment. 

" There," continued the Colonel, " you need 
not open your eyes in that manner, as if the 
thing were incredible. Ah^ ba ! a young man 
cannot understand how an old uncle keeps his 
temper, when he loses his own; or how he 
excuses the impertinence he has listened to, 
for the last quarter of an hour, Well, nevěr 
mind, Charles, neither of us knew the other ; 
and you were enough to disgust-an old soldier 
at íirst sighty though he came from the luxuri* 
ous East. We must forget and forgive ; the 
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things I said to you a few minutes ago, I wouid 
not saynow; and tbaťs a sufficient apology 
from an old fellow like me, to a young boy." 

"XJncIe — suflScient 1 I only wished you 
to—" 

** Thínk you better than you seemed, I sup- 
pose — but how was that to be doně i I am 
for plain matter-of-fact ; you know you nevěr 
gave me the elightest mark of common sense^ 
when I conversed with you ; your dress was 
enough to put me out of temper : and you ap* 
peared to me, as you would appear to every 
one, Buperficially acquainted with you, an af- 
fected puppy, without senae or feeling. Yet I 
wonder, how the deuce you can be so enamour- 
ed of your own ridiculous personál .appearance 
—not that I am goíng to lay down the law to 
you, mind ! dress just as you like ; do not 
think yourself bound by any obligation to me; 
our latě quarrel has cleared you on that score. 
Ah ! by the bye, I suppose that now you in- 
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tend to continue your addresses to Elfine 
Harolde ; and, perhaps, you wíll condescend- 
ingly accept what I profFered you this morning 
as my nephew ?" 

" Forgive then my foliy, uncle ; that which 
has passed to-night will make me wiser for the 
future ; forget the words which anger urged me 
to utter." 

" Forget them ! no; by Heaven I if you had 
not said them, you might háve been driven to 
the worlďs end, for what I cared. But here 
we're home ; come, Sue, do not be whimperlng 
there — out with you I Ob, aye 1 kiss him, 
with all my heart — and just in front of the 
footman tool Lord háve mercy upon the 
women ! what fools they make of themselves I 
Charles, lend your aunt a band — thaťs right ! 
Now, John, leťs háve the supper up as quickly 
as possible ; and then to bed !" 

And taking his nephew's arm, for the iirst 
time, Colonel Lennox entered the house, anď 
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walked up-stairs to the drawing-room ; where 
he settled himself by the fireside with a pleaeed 
and comfortable expression of countenance, 
very different to that, with which he had left 
ity to accompany Charles and Miss Lennox to 
Lady Granarďs. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



And is that heart the home of guilt ? 

And must I hatě what I adoťd ? 
Oh ! would my life blood had been spilt, 

Till the last drop had from me pour'd, 
Could I háve known thee guiltlesa — dead — 
Such as thou art — awaj ! thj doom is sped. 

The sinless brow, where erst my lips 
The kiss of love and peace impre8s'd^ 

As shrouded by the dread eclipse 
Of what was truth within thy breast. 

And could the heart which seem'd to love, 

So deeply, fervently^ thus fiúthless prove í 

That heart, that heart, which erst I sought 
As Heaven on earth, is now the shrine 

Of guilt, as deep as e'er was wrought — 
Tum, tum those eyes away — ^'tis thine I 
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Naj, urge not in that trembling tone 
Thine innocence — my heart for thee is stone, 

Seek not to make mé think that thou art now, 
What once thou wert, a dream of light and ycuth — 

Falše are the tears that wet thy cheek and brow, 
Thy ridng anger — falše the seeming truth, 

That flashes in thine eye, as if to call 

On Heaven for help — woman, think on thy fall I 

Think on thy fall, and madden me no more 
With tales I will not, cannot hear — away I 

Nought ever can redeem thee — as of yore, 
The light-hearted and sinless, can'st thou be ? 

No, thine heart tells thee, no — I know thee now 

In all the guiit that wrought this endless woe. 

Away, to thine own shore — ^away, begone 1 
Dry the faJse tears that linger on thy cheek... 

And I will wander forth once more alone, 
Till my heart bow'd in agony doth break ! 

Cling not thus madly to me, for thy touch 

Is a dark plague spot, and is shunn'd as such. 

What ! thou art cold, insensible . . . *tis feint . . . 

Raise up that drooping head, that pallid brow... 
Can, art, falše grief, in such true colours paint 1 

Oh ! lost to all, if thou dissemblest now ! 
Still, still imconscious — doth remorse then wreak, 
Death on thy lying spirit, though it will not speak ? 
2 H 2 
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Ah ! thou hast risen, and thj dark ejes flash — 
Thou urgest still thy innocence— away ! 

Droop, droop those eyes beneath their jetty lash, 
And wave forgiveness — ha I wkat dost thou say ? 

Thou wilt not, can'st not — thou wilt leare me now, 

Till I háve read aright thy throbbing brow 1 » 

Háve I not read its scroll of guilt too well, 
Though now thy step is firm, thy form erect ; 

Though tears no more thy blue-vein'd eyelids swell, 
Thou can'8t not now deceive ; thy course is check*d. 

And thou wilt pray for me ? Hush, hush, beware — 

The wrath of Heaven, the guilty should not dare. 

That wrath will come too soon — when bow'd in grief 
Grief for thy sins, the traces of thy youth 

AU gone, all faded ; and thy sojoum brief 
Drawn near unto its close, the broken troth, 

The wasted heart, 'twas thine to sear, to wed, 

Will speak their tortures round thy lone death-bed. 

Gone I and the last, last word a prayer ! 

Couid she be falše ? hush'd be the thought, 
The pang within my bosam, guilt is there — 

And yet her brow with innocence seem'd fraught J 
And is it thus — am I once more alone % 
Cru8h'd is my heart, its Ufe-shine overthrown I 
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Tkou sayest I bare wrong^d thee, 

And thou lovest me no more, 
But mine hean to thine is clinging 

As faithful as of jore 1 
Thou sajest I háve wrong'd thee, 

Thou hast spurn^d me from thy side ; 
And I wander forth the lonely, 

The heart-strícken bride. 

Thinkest thou, that vow was spoken 

As a yain and lightsome thing ? 
Thinkest thou that vow was broken 

To wbich mj life, my life did cling ? 
I weep before thee kneeling, 

And thou dost mj tears deride — 
But in after years thou'lt think on me, 

The heart-stricken bride. 



It was latě in the evening of one of the re- 
maíning days, the Haroldes intended to pass in 
town, when a lady, plainly dressed, and thickly 
veiled, enquired for Sir Edward Harolde, at 
the hotel where he resided. The waiter whom 
flhe addressed repHed that he believed he waa 
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ivithiD, and calling to a servant in liverv, who 
was at that moment passing through the halí, 
he asked him whether his master were disen- 
gaged^ as a lady wished particularly to see 
him. Tbe man, surprised at the strangeness 
of the application, advanced towards her^ and 
in a manner that plainly indicated his curiosity, 
demanded, if the business on which she came 
could not be deferred nntil the morrow, as Sir 
Edward nevěr liked to be dieturbed at this hour 
when at home ? And he strove^ but uselessly, 
to penetrate with a glance the thick^ black ^ 
veil that concealed her features, as he waited 
for her answer. 

'* No,'* she said, and she uttered the words 
very slowly, and with evident constraint, '* if 
Sir Edward were at home^ she must see him 
immediately." 

** Your name ?" asked the footman. 

*' That I do not give." 

But her reply, framed too concisely, and 
with not sufficient politeness for the ears of 
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the enquirer, was also spoken in a slight tone 
of commandy which hurt the self-consequence, 
perceptible in hÍ8 behaviour, and turning 
superciliously away, he answered : *' Then you 
will not see Sir Edward this evening, I will 
not risk the displeasure of my master, for a 
person who will not as much as give her uame, 
I assure you." 

He was walking away, when laying her hand 
upon his coat sleeve, she eagerly repeated her 
demand, at the samé time oíFering him some 
money. 

The man stared, not so much at the goM as 
at her who gave it, for the voice he now heard 
sounded strangely difiFerent to him, and mea- 
suring her wíth his eye from head to foot, he 
exclaimed in accents of astonishment^ 

" Mademoiselle Coralie !" 

With a quick start of apprehension, she 
made him a sign to be silent, and told him to 
lead on. 
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*^ I cannot^ I dare not I" he answered^ in a 
low voice. 

*' Hush I" she said, eamestly and hurriedly, 
** you are not to know liie — lead me to your 
madter — here ia more gold." 

" I do not want it, mademoiselle, madame — 
last time, at Paris, he ordered me nevěr, nevěr 
to let you him sec you again I I cannot do iť* 

** You can, will ; také that, and that, and 
that,'^ and she poured piece aíter piece ínto his 
hand* 

^' I shall lose m; place> and what is more. 
my master — ^" 

**No, no, Pranjois, you will not; if you 
do I will procure you every compensation. 
Unless my voice had betrayed me, you would 
not háve known me ; let me then still be un- 
known to you— am I not cloeely véiled ? You 
cannot distinguish my features — I must see 
Shr Edward— lead oni" 

^^ I dare not risk it, I dare not," answered 
the man. 
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" You musty Francois ; you cannot reFuse. 
You and Thérěse witnessed our union," she 
added, hurriedly, *^ circumstances bavě since 
happened which háve separated us for avrMle, 
and wliich you partly know, but mucb depends 
upon my aeeing yoiir master to-night, Fran- 
cois, you must let me se6 bim. You cannot 
surely refuse tbe request of the mistress whom 
you served for so many years, and but left, at 
her own wish, to enter the service of Sir 
Edward; once more theb I ask you to lead 
the way to your master.'* 

The footman made no more objections, but 
ascending the grand atair«ase, bade her foUow. 
They passed through several passages, till at 
last they arrived before a dooř, where he again 
stopped, and seemed undetermined whether to 
proceed or not, Coralie noticed his irresolution, 
and laying her haud upon the lock, she asked, 
in a whisper. 
" Straight on ?" 
u 5 
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** YeSj^answered he, " the third room frotn 
thie." 

She said no more, but opening the dooř, 
passed through, unaccompanied by the man^ 
who lefl her as he uttered his last reply. 

It was i¥Íth a faltering step that Coralie 
proceeded towards the apartmenty where she 
had been told Sir Edward Harolde was. Once 
or twice she stopped, and seemed upon the 
point of turning back ; recovering herself, how- 
ever, she walked hurriedly on till sbe arrived at 
the very dooř — then turning the handle gently, 
passed the threshold, and closed it bebind her. 
Agaiu she stood motionleis, and ia silence^ for 
her entrance had not been remarked by Ed- 
ward Harolde, who was sitting in a large arm 
chair by the fireside, with his face turned to* 
"wards her, but the shadow of an Indián sereen 
fell in that direction, and hid her from his 
yiew, though the bright blaze from the hearth 
raade all the other objects in the room distinctly 
visible. 
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There was no other light in the apartment; 
a book lay on the table beside him^ but its 
leaves were closed, and his eyes were fixed with 
an expression of concentrated anger upon the 
fire, bctraying that his thoughts were not with 
the scene around him^ but dwelt upon one, 
perhaps, for whom hatě and scorn seemed the 
only feelings that could reign within his bosom. 
Coralie watched his countenance, and her 
heart beat hopelessiy as she did so; for she 
asked herself on whom could that look of 
wrath light^ savé on her, whom he deemed so 
guilty? She stirred notfor afew moments; she 
felt she could not utter1)ne word, while that 
dark and stedfast frown remained the samé i 
but it changed not> and at length she moved 
slowly towards him. She had thrown back 
the veil> and in an instant he recognized her ; 
with a bitter smile he pointed towards the dooř, 
and bade her begone ; but the energy of pur- 
pose, that had forsaken Coralie for a while. 
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retumed^ and it was in afirm anddistinct voice 
tbat she answered him. 

** Not until you háve heard me," she said, 
'^ not tiU you háve heard me^ this tiaie at leaet 
you must hear me— I will not be refused. I 
come prepared for every reproach you can 
heap uix)n me— every falsehood which you 
credit, and which I must hear from your lips ; 
but I will not ehrink beneath your anger, ae I 
once did, because oyerwbelmed with horror at 
tfae accusatíon of the guilt you imputed to me, 
I will not let you believe me guilty, when I 
am innocent; now, now I am nerved for every- 
thing ! You may not believe me — I know the 
words of a woman, though bearing truth'8 im- 
press^ are but lightly esteemed, while tfaose of 
her accusers are credited upon the sllghtest 
foundation. Oh I luok at me, Edward, does 
my brow reveal a trace of guilt? Do I shrink 
beneath your gáze, although you smile in seem- 
ing scorn upon me, as if I were the veriest, 
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the most abject wretch on eartb ? I am not so, 
Edward, I am your wife, your — " 

** Utter not the word again T said he, with 
sudden vehemence. 

" I will, I will," she answered, ** I am your 
wife — an injured^ faithful one. Think you I 
could 80 fervently protest my innocence if guilty ? 
should 1 not rather shun your presence, than 
seek it, were I so utterly lost to all honour and 
truth, as you deem me to be ? Edward, when 
I came hither I thought a thousand reasons 
were on my lips to convince you of the wrong 
you háve doně me ; but, alas 1 1 see how weakly 
I urge my cause— you are still unmoved, still 
pitiless ; I cannot utter the words I fain would 
háve spoken. Yes, you hold me in abhorrence ; 
but I, I still love you — love you ! my very life 
is yours I At this moment, even as you frown 
80 darkly upon, I could fall at your feet and 
die for one word of love from the lips, that 
háve 80 often silenced the beatings of my 
heart, while breathless I listened to the vows 
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which they poured forth; and, Edward, aak 
yourself, whether the words, the looks, which 
you then won from me, could be falše ? oř the 
love they betrayed, so light, so capricious a 
feeling, as to forget its object in the space of a 
few months, and layish all the deep, first*won 
depths of passion upon another ? Edward, I 
know not my accusers ; you háve not deigned 
to reveal them; it matters not— they háve 
niade you believe me guilty — a snare was laid 
for US both, and we háve both fallen into it ; 
the bracelet, the bracelet, it is all a mystery to 
me— De liallane'8 miniatuře — " 

'^ Silence I speak not of Atm, if you would 
not urge me to frenzy," said Edward Harolde, 
** Is it not enough to listen to the faldehoods 
you are framing, without hearing you meution 
one, whose name would bow you tó the eaith 
with shame, did a single right feeling yet linger 
in your bosom." * 

" Yes, if I were as worthless as you think 
me ; but I am not ; oh ! nevěr, nevěr háve I 
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forgot the duty I owe you. Duty I it is too 
cold a word to express the feeling that binds 
me to you — it is love — such as it lives alone 
in the heart of woman — all confiding, all en- 
duriug, that clings to the scorner with the samé 
depth of affection^ as it proffered in past days 
of happmess^ of mutual passion, And couid 
such a sentiment perish, Edward ? No^ no> 
death alone can chill it, and that will soon 
come to the heart that is slighted — broken. 
Listen to my pleadings— throw me not from 
you — ^look not so fearfuUy upon me, it will 
kill me ! Háve you no pity ? I am not, I am 
not guilty !" 

And she sank on her knees beside him. 
Coldly and calmly he drew back some paees, 
and casting a withering look of scorn upon her, 
bade her rise, and leave the room. 

She only answered him with a burst of 
weeping, and quick, couvulsive sobs shook her 
whole frame. 
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"Willyou arise, and leaveme?'* said Ed- 
ward Harolde again. 

** Edward !" cried Coralie, in a tone of 
piercing sorrow^ and sbe raised ber large, dark 
eyeSy swimming in tears, to his face, with a 
look that thrilled to his heart ; but stifling the 
pity it awakened, as a weakness^ he answered 
not, and stood in unmoved silence awaiting 
her departure. Coralie rose baštily, and dash- 
ing away the tears that roUed down her cheeks, 
rivetted her eyes upon hira, with an earnest, 
searching look. 

** I háve pleaded too long for justice," said 
sbe, ^^ the tale which some one has devised 
against me, has been too easily believed, too 
indiíferently received, I am blinded no longer. 
This is some stratagem to disembarrass your- 
self of me, a latě repentance of the fantasy of 
a moment, which made me your wife, say so 
at once, Edward, say so at once, and I will go 
— no matter where, so that I ara bidden from 
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your sight, and trouble you no more. Yoa 
háve nevěr loved me." 

And she advanced close to him with the samé 
unshrinking glance. 

As she nttered the ' last words, Edward 
Harolde, who until then had maintained a stern 
composure of manner^ shook with emotíon^ and 
his dark ejes, burning with intense light, were 
fixed on Coralie with an expression of the 
deepest agony. 

** Not loved you 1* he said, in a voice that, at 
first tremulous from agitation, gradually sank 
to the lowy holloWj yet equal intonations of 
confirmed despair. ^' Oh I God ! haye I not 
loved her ! Not all the expressions that love 
hath ever framed to speak its feelings, can telí 
the thousandth part of the love I bore you. 
Not loved you I I loved you — I love you even 
now — now, when degraded as you are, you 
stand before me — when theproofs ofyour guilt 
are strong within. my mind. Oh 1 freely would 
I part with life could I but know you as you 
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once were, although the next moment might 
part US for ever. Not loved you ! woman, let 
not your lips pronounce those words again — 
tempt me not to madness — fear^ fear to arouse 
tbe wrath and the despair that waste my heart, 
and wbicb you háve placed there/' 

He was silent ; Coralie bowed ber bead and 
wept. 

" If it is thue," sbe eaid, " if you bavě loved 
me^ ai\d I will not doubt you, as you bavě 
doubted me — listen to tbe last words wbich^ 
perbaps I may ever address to you, for witbin 
a few days í leave tbis stranger land, and re- 
tům unto mine own. I will plead no more 
for mercy, savé to God; He bas laid tbis 
burthen of grief upon me, and trusting in His 
belp, I will bear it patiently — it was merited ! 
I forgot Him, tbe Fatber in Heaven, and 
worsbipped an eartbiy idol, for my tbougbts 
dwelt upon no otber object, and my beart knew 
not bliss, savé wben witb you. Edward, in tbe 
very love, wberein I trusted for bappincss, 
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with the wild faith of youth, háve I found my 
punishment. God hath shown me how fragile 
are the dearest ties on earth ; that the love of 
the Creator should still reign superior in our 
bosoms to all other affections ; and wben it is 
forgot, how surely is the peace of the heart 
destrojed I But He is merciful, He will for- 
give^ though man will not, His wrath will pass 
away^ when the sorrowing child of clay turns 
humbly unto Him again. My fault was great, 
but it was not towards you, Edward; you 
motion me to silence, you still hold me guilty ! 
Ah I a time will come when the words I now 
speak will not seem the falše asservations of 
guilt ; in after years the truth will break upon 
you, and you will repent tbis harshness^ this 
unbeiief. God will not lay the burthen of his 
wrath for ever upon me. You bid me depart 
from your sight — ^you bid me nevěr seek you 
more— it shall be so, farewell! I go unto mine 
own land, the land from which you taught my 
affections and my hopes to stray ; but which 
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now, when spurned And forsaken, will receive 
me, while you, the one to whpm my life seemed 
linked for ever, bid me aeek another home, and 
cast me from your protection." 

As . the last word fell from her lips^ she 
. turned away ; yet ere she passed onwarda, one 
lingering look of hopeless anguish was directed 
towardd her husband ; his eyes were bent sted- 
fastly on the ground, and a tear lay upon the 
long, dark lash^ Coralie stood rooted to the 
spot ; by degrees she moved nearer to him ; 
but ere she approached dosely^ he looked up ; 
the expression of his countenance changed; 
his brow was contracted ; aud he motioned her 
away : she obeyed not. 

**Do you weep, Edward?" she said, "do 
you weep ? oh I then all pity in your heart is 
not dead. Edwardy if ever you should know 
the truth — if ever you should believe me inno- 
cent— come to me again assured of my forgive- 
ness; for I part not in anger! the love that 
lives within me will nevěr perisb, nevěr lessen. 
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Think on my words when that time arrivee, 
and seek me^ not to ask pardon for the present 
and the past, bnt to find the love of her whom 
you háve spnrned from jour bosom, faithful 
and enduring to the last." 

Sbe took the hand with which he pushed 
her from him, pressed it to her brow and lips, 
and left him. 

She was gone, and Edward Harolde leaned 
upon the table beside him, and burying his face 
in his hands, wept. For some minutes he 
continued bowed in the samé attitude; till, 
suddenly starting, he walked hastily up and 
down the apartment, while the intense light 
burning in the dark, blue eye, which seemed 
to consume the tears that gUstened on its lid ; 
the livid cheek, and compressed lip ; told the 
struggle of passion that raged within his 
breast. 

"No, no," he exclaimed, half aloud, 
** 'tis falsehood all ; the proofsof her guilt are 
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too clear; fool, fool, to be overcome by her 
tears !" 

Meanwhile Coralie hurriedly retraced her 
steps. At the dooř of the third apartment, she 
was met by the servant, who had conducted 
her to Sir Edwarďs suitě ofrooms; at her ap- 
proach, he baštily walked forwards, seeming, at 
the samé time, to check some words he was 
about to utter. She noticed this ; and turn- 
ing to him, said, 

" Will you accompany me to the next street, 
Franfois ? there a carriage awaits me ; but it 
Í8 latě, and I do not wish to walk thither 
alone." 

The footman only bowe4 acquiescence, and 
foUowing her, descended the staircase. It was 
in silence tbat they left the Hotel, and pro* 
ceeded on their way. Coralie walked fast; 
and turning into a street which led írom the 
one in which they were, she soon reached the 
point of her destlnation. A dark green chariot 
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was drawn up near the curbstones ; making a 
sign to the servant in livery on the box, he in- 
stantlj alighted, and opened the dooř ; Coralie 
sprang in ; slightly bending her head in token 
of dismissal to Sir Eklwarďs footman. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



Thy cheek is pale with thougW * * * 
And yet so lovely, that if mirth couid fluBh 

Its rose of whiteness with the brightest blush, 
My heart wouid wish away that ruder glow. 

Lord Bybon. 

A heart which shunn*d itself— and yet 
That wouId not yield — nor could forget, 
Which when it least appear'd to melt, 
Intently thought — ^intensely felt. 
The deepest ice which ever froze, 
Can only o*er the surfiuje close — 
The living stream lies quick below 
And ílowB — and cannot cease to flow. 

Lord Btron. 



<' So 'tis all settled, Charles/' said the Colonel, 
one moruing to his nephew« '^ so 'tis all settled, 
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18 li ? And you are to be married in the spring 
— why not now ? 

'^Because Mr. Harolde does not wish to 
part with Elfíne before that time/' answered 
Charles. ^* Between Lady Granard and hiin/' 
continued he, with a sinile^ '^ I am sometimes 
afraid that I shall not háve her at all ; but, 
however^ I will not let a day paos without 
seeing her, until she is my wife." 

" And then, perhaps/' said the Colonel, 
"you will not wish to see her at all." 

Charles only laughed at this, and tlien said^ 
" I am delighted that you háve taken Crofton 
Lodge, uncle ; it is at such a very convenient 
distance from the HalL" 

** Yes," answered the Colonel, " and another 
thing — it has extensive grounds^ which parti- 
cularly pleases me; for I hatě to see little^ 
dirty villages close to the walls of a gentle- 
man'8 house. When do the Haroldes leave ?" 

** To-morrow ; EflSngham arrives in London 
the very samé day. When shall we foUow 

VOL. II. I 
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them, sir ? All is prepared at the Lodge for 
our receptíon." 

"Whenever you like; for I find I ain 
dragged about with very little ceremony, by 
Sue and you ; and^ therefore, it is just as well 
to resign oneself at once into your hands. 
You may set off this evening, if you wilL" 

" A capital thought, uncle. I will go and 
order the carríage; then we ehall be there 
to receive them." 

** Are you mad, Charles ? Where's Effing- 
ham?" 

^' Confound Effingham I I did not thivk of 
him." 

" And now you háve thought of him, pray 
sít down and be quiet. Ahl by the bye, 
Charles, did not you promise me — of your 
own free will, remember! — to cut ofF those 
ringlets of yours ? do so now — ^it will be some 
employment for you, to wile away this tedious 
moming." 
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•* Věry true, indeed, uncle ; but I will not 
cut them off myself ; Harrison shall do ít this 
very hour.'' 

"Whois Harrison?'* * 

** My hair-dresser. Good morningj sir — I 
will wend my steps thither even now ; and by 
dinner-time, you sbalí see me sborn of all my 
flaxen locks." 

And Charles left tbe apartment. 

Tbree days after tbe Lennoxes were com* 
fortably settled at Crofton Lodge ; wbitber 
Effingbam^ true to bis promise, accompanied 
tbem. 

'* Ab ! Cbarles P' cried Elfine, wben, tbe 
day after bis arrival in Kent, be called at tbe 
Halí, " wbat háve you doně witb your curls ? 
How much better you look witbout them I 
Does he not aunt ?" 

**Yes," answered Lady Granard. **What 

bas induced you to sacrifíce, beneatb tbe scis- 

sors, those envied ringlets, whicb you seemed 

to tend 80 carefuUy ?" 

2 I 3 
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" My uncle'8 raillery, and also his reasoning 
with me upon the subject," said Charles, " a 
delicate one to speak upon, for — " 

"You are both^ obstinate and passionate," 
said Elfine, laugbingly. "Colonel Lennox 
muet háve bad excellent powersof persuasion." 

**0h ! we quarrelled ere he gained his 
point," replied Charles. 

. ** Of course ; that was to be expected ; you 
háve not the virtue of patience to any great 
degree." 

*' Not in the present oase, Elfine ?" 

'^Do ycu mean to insinuate that I am teas- 
ing you ?" 

" Your conscience tells you so.'* 

"Well — and ought not you to be pleased 
that I am taking that trouble ? I assure you 
there are very few persons whom I would con- 
descend to tease.'* 

** Then I must feel myself flattered, I sup- 
pose r 

*' Exactly so. Now I will telí you whose 
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manners you ought to copy in that respect, 
— Mr. Lascelles'. Were I to tease him ever 
80 much, he would nevěr reseotit; you some* 
times do." 

** I did not know you esteemed that gentle- 
man so highly*" 

"Ohi listen5 aunt— did you hear in what 
a tone he answered me ? And his reply was 
not at all to the purpose, either; because I 
did not say that Mr. Lascelles stood high in my 
esteem, but only observed, that he was excel- 
lent sport for my teasing propensities.'* 

** And that seems to be a desirable qualifi- 
cation in your opinion." 

*' Certainly it is ; what do I love better than 
laughing ?" 

*' Charles Lennox," said Lady Granard, 
with a quiet smile. 

^* Oh, aunt I what nonsense I" exclaimed El- 
fine, colouring. 

Charles did not think so^ however ; for seat- 
ing himself by his pretty tormentor^ he said, 
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^^Yon shall nevěr tease me again; joor 
power isalready weakenec; when Love binda 
US together^ shall the &mile of Discord over- 
shadow US ?" 

And for several weeks, he bore, with perfect 
equanimity^ the various attacks with which 
Elfine assailed him. But this conduct, at first 
pleasing to her, at length became tiresome; 
for Elfine was a woman ; and every woman 
loves to see her power felt. The good-humour 
with which he withstood her in the beginning, 
she attríbuted to the mastery love threw over 
. his pasfiions ; but when it became apparent, 
that he was not, in fact, more annoyed, than 
. was expressed in his behaviour^ which was a 
tolerable specimen of good breeding and good 
temper, the thought troubled her ; she did not 
like it; for Elfine was a flirt; and in every 
flirt there is a restless desire to measure the 
exact limits of the forbearance aud depth of 
.the passion she has awakened : nor is she con- 
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tent with one trial, but continually recurs to 
the samé expedient. 

Elfíne was a seeming coquette ; a Freach 
coquette : which is to say, tbat ia the art of 
pleasing, her talents, though cultivated to an 
eminent degree, had that restlessnesB that ever 
accomiianies our near neighbours in all their 
actions^ and forbids them, in most cases, the 
success, which perseverance, that quality of 
the mind the English so strikingly possesSi too 
dangerously ensures. 

A thorough-bred French coquette is twice 
as harmiess as a thorough-bred Eaglbh one; 
the former, like the butterfly5 ever restless, 
flies from flower to flower, inhaling the fra- 
grance of all, yet dweliing upon none ; but the 
latter, like the bee, extracts the juices of life 
from two or three, and then leaves them gra- 
dually to decay ; for niany an Englishwoman 
wins the hearts of those wbo comé within the 
spell of her fasoinations, where a French- 
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woman» seeking adulation from all, gains onijr 
admiratioD. 

Tbis point, once obseryed, explains, in a 
great degree, the diflFerence of their power ; a 
dozen admirers may kneel in seeming adora- 
tion before the Parisian coquette, the idol of 
fasbion,and of taste ; but not one heart^perhapSy 
acknowledges her influence over its present 
peace, or future happiness. They see the smile 
and the tear in the speaking eye, alike prodi- 
gally bestowed upon all; their homage is 
Bought for too eagerly ; the design is too easily 
seen through ; and none care, in reality of pas- 
sion, for the favours so lightly given. But the 
English coquette ! her cold, calm pride shields 
her from discovering the bent of her purpose ; 
with seeming indifference as to the admiration 
of those around her, yet with a certain know- 
ledge of their characters, which judgment and 
observation has defined, she fixea upon one 
who will thoroughly feel her power; now 
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and tben^ a word of the seeming betra/al of her 
reál sentiments breaks forth, and the listener 
thinks that the veil of pride is rent aside, and 
that he hears an angel whiaperiag of the 
heaven of love, which might be his, if he but 
strove for it. He does; looks íoUow words, 
yet rarely given ; then a slight favour raises 
his hopes to their utinost height; the next 
moment a frown chills him into silence; a 
smile again gladdens his heart — her voice sinks 
to mu8Íc's softest toneš ; he speaks — he tells her 
his tale of love, the love that so iong has burned 
pent up within his bosom, but that now bursts 
forth the more vehemently : and she listens ia 
seeming astonishment, and wonders at his pas- 
sion — she hopes no word or look of herá en- 
couraged him ! then leaves him when the kneil 
of hope is sounded, to repeat the samé manége 
with another. 

In one respect the Frenchwoman is as guilty 
as the Englishwoman; both set to work with 
the desire of gaining the hearts of their yic- 
I 5 
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tims; and if the former fail to realize the 
xuischief she conceives, it is that her nátuře 
wiU not allow the one continued eflTort required 
to accomplish her purpose, rather than from a 
latent spark of pity (as some might suppose) 
árising within her. What, indeed, can you 
expect from the woman, who strives to awaken 
dne of the strongest passions of the human 
heart, but to trifle with it ! to view it, at first, 
by her purposely encouraged, attain the depth 
and strength, necessary to feel and to struggle 
through the torments of fear, of jealousy, and 
of despair I 

One thing more is to be obseived, ere this 
subject is disposed of, coquettes are more generál 
in France than England, for English girls 
sometimes love, French girls do not ; the former, 
at chance times, niarry from affection ; the 
latter, nevěr. Taught to look upon a marňage 
de convenance as an inevitable necessity, they 
relinquish every dream of that love, which 
might hallow the marriage tie, and while youth 
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lastSy seek^ in the pleasures of society, to fíll the 
void within their hcarts — for there is ever a 
voíd ÍD the heart that does not love Tben, 
if there be a shadow of an ezcuse for either, 
it is assuredly due to the French girl ; for her 
there is no cheerful fireside, where the loving 
voices of her husband and her children gather 
round her ; no hooie bred sympathies to wean 
her from the world. 

Elfine Harolde certainly had the outward 
appearance of a coquett^,- she was generally 
denominated as such ; but there was a materiál 
difference in the sentiment that urged her to 
excel in the art of pleasing ; she wished not 
for the hearts, but for the admiration of all, 
the love of (Jhe. 

She did not wish to pain the feelings of 
Charles beyond a certain point ; but she loved 
teasing, and this singulár propensity sometimes 
carried her a little too far. Singulár, did I 
say ? No, no, I did not mean that, for to my 
certain knowledge every lady is pretty welJ ' 
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versed in the above-menťiODed accompllsli' 
ment. 

During several weeks there was a series 
of stormsy brightened with a little eunshine, 
between Elfine and Charles ; Elfine, at times, 
tried her power too severely, yet there was no 
serious difference between the lovers. Everard 
Effingham was often present during these alter- 
cations, for he frequently visited the Halí, and 
their quarrels being always conducted in a 
laughing manner, they generally made him 
their arbiter, when he was near. 

Though Elfine did not perceive the danger 
of the amusement she practised, Everard did ; 
and he, by a few direct hints, pointed it out. 
He knew Charles more thoroughly than Elfine 
could as yet, and sometiaies spoke before them 
botb, of the former*s impetuous temper. Elfine 
divined his meaning, but would not profit by 
his advice ; and, at length, Everard, prompted 
by a reálly kind motive, one day spoke more 
plainly than usual. 
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" Charles is in the right, Miss Harolde," he 
said " your spirit of raillery overcomes your 
good sense^ else you would not strive to heat a 
glowing coal. He was angry when he entered," 
continued he, laughingly, yet with some 
earnestness in his manner^ and he lowered his 
voice so as to be heard by her alone, " why 
then did you contradict hitn in everjthing he 
uttered? why throw oil upon the fláme ?" 

*' Because it amused me," answered Elfine. 

" Your amusement," rejoined Effingham, ** is 
a dangerous one." 

'* Dangerous r cried Elfine, turning away 
from him with a smile, " oh I no." 

And taking some fresh-blown roses from the 
table beside her, she showered thém at Charles. 

" Now piek them up, and bring them to me," 
said she, ^' and I will give you half the 
bouquet for your pains. That is a fair bargain, 
Í3 it not, Mr. Effingham ?" 

Charles felt hurt, however, and did not 
move. 
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" And you will not do as I ask you?" said 
Elfine, <' well I might be offended ; but^ allons 
donc, I am inclined for peace to-day." 

Stooping down, she gathered the roses in her 
hand, and twined them into a wreath5 which 
she placed upon her brow for a moment, then 
walking softly behind Charles, before he could 
possibly know what she was about, flung it 
upon his head. Charles burst into a laugh, 
and his good-humour returaed. 

Success eometlmes enervates the miad, and 
makes us careless of the future. Elfine was 
not greatly ediíied by EffiDgham'8 remarks, but 
she saw that they were kindly meant, and for 
the first tiine felt a sort of respect for him ; 
and yet she relied too much on the affection of 
Charles, to forego the mischievous pleasure of 
annoying him. 

The time approached when Sir Francis and 
Lady EUerton were expected to visit the Halí. 
Elfine talked continually of their arriyal, in 
the presence of Effingha^i, hoping that the 
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annouDcement of such a piece oí intelligence, 
would hasten his departure from Kent. She 
had purposely noticed his visit to the Lennoxes 
iu her .letter to Ada, and easily di?ined her 
cousíq^s latě acceptance of the invitation. 
Therefore, when Effingham one erening de- 
clared his intention of remaining some time 
longer in that part of the country, as the 
Colonel had so incessantly pressed him to stay 
that he could not refuse^ she felt much aňnoyed, 
for she knew the awkwardness that would 
naturally attend a meeting between him and 
Ada. 

True, the Colonel had pressed him to stay ; 
he saw the benefícial influence he exercised 
over Charles, and wished him to prolong his 
visit for tliat reason ; but this would not háve 
altcred his previous determination of passing 
the winter on the Coňtinent, had not there been 
a more powerful, yet seciet motive, which in- 
duced him to listen to his persuasions. The 
truth was, Effingham felt an irresistible desire 
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to see Ada once again; he loved her; the 
passion he had slighted now occupied his every 
thought5 and stroDg in its latent birtb5 although 
hopelessy at times it broke through the bounds 
of reason, andgave rise to thoughts and wishes, 
with which he afterwards bitterly reproached 
liimaelf. EffiDgham was a man of good and 
firm principle65 but he trusted too much in his 
own strength of mind. When the first idea 
of awaiting the arrival of Ada arose, he checked 
it, for conscience plainly whispered it was 
wrong; still, however, the wish grew stronger 
upon him^ and pride was there to nourish it. 
I need not fear to meet her^ he thought ; she 
has loved me, but that passion is now ex- 
tinguished^ and mine shali be hidden in my 
bosom. I cannot disturb her peace — I must 
see her once again^ although but for one hour I 
No evil can come of that, there is no tempta- 
tion^ no danger in the trial ; I shall not betray 
myself in so short a space of time, and having 
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once seen her, I will nevěr seek ber presence 
again. 

Such were bis resolutions for the present and 
for the future ; and sucb^ be deemed, be wouid 
be able to perform. But a passion tbat lives 
upon ibe sligbtest nourisbment, may not be 
trified witb ; if it is to be vanquisbed ít must 
be restrained in every outlet, not only ín action, 
and in word^ but likewise in thougbt, else we 
may nevěr bope to conquer it. 

The eyening before the day Sir Francis and 
Lady Ellerton were expected, EffiDgham ac« 
companied Charles and Colonel Lennox to the 
Halí, where they received a doubly kind wel- 
come, Mr. Harolde being in a statě of ecstatíc 
delight at the prospect of seeing his daughter. 

^^ I am so glad you are come^" he exclaimed, 
*' I am in such excellent spirits, and I love to 
disburthen them witb my friends. Sarah says 
I háve giyen her the beadache by my continual 
laughing and talking, so you are just in time 
to relieve her. There, Elfine^ give a chair to 
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the Colonel— yes, yes, exactly so, to-morrow 
is the day ; my dear Everard, pray sit down- 
You nevěr saw her5 Colonel ? well^ she is a 
fine girl, though I say it; but you shall judge, 
you shall judge. Now draw your chairs near the 
fire, all of you, and let us be comfortable." 

*' Pray do not pláce my chair near the fire, 
brother," aaid Lady Granard, " I feel it rather 
warm to-night." 

*' Nonsense, Sarah, do not break the circle. 
So, Everard, you're resolved to atay another 
month or so with us, are you ?" 

"Yes," answered Everard. 

'* I am glad of it Where^s Edward, Elfi?" 

•' In the library, uncle.*' 

" Go and call him hither then, I do not like 
him to sit alone all this while. I wonder what 
the deuce can be matter with the boy, he has 
nevěr been the samé since his return, he always 
avoids our fire-side when he can. Go and call 
him, my dear." 

Elfine obeyed. 
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'^ Edward," said afae^ enteriog the library, 
and running up to bim, snatched away tbe book 
in wbicb be was reading, ^^ Edward, we want 
you in the drawing-room ; misantbrope as you 
are, you shall not refíise to-night — come." 
"Whois tbere, Elfir 
*' Charles, Colonel Lennox, and EffiDgbam." 
** Find an excuse for me, Elfine." 
^^ No, I will not, besides I cannot, unde eent 
me for you. .How strange you are, Edward, 
you do not like our pleasant evening coteries as 
you ušed to do ; and you are so disagreeable 
at times, that, indeed, tbe only excuse I can 
imagine for you, is, that you are in love. If 
so, love accounting for all your variability of 
temper, why, I may forgive you upon that 
consideration, so that you plead guilty to tbe 
charge, but not else, brotber mine." 

Tbe sbaft struck well, she saw bim start, 
and his cheek grew pale, instantly, bowever^ 
rising from his chair, be forced a laugb, and 
foUowed Elfine from the apartment. As they 
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proceeded to the drawing-room they heard a 
bustle in tbe ball^ and Elfine^ whose curiosity 
was ever on tbe alert^ ran to the head of the 
stairs to know wbat was the matter. She had 
no sooner glven one glance downwards, than 
with a sudden exclamation of delight, she 
sprang forward, calling on her brother to 
foUow. 

" Ada and Sir Francis are come !" she cried, 
" Ada and Sir Francis are come, Edwardi" 
And running down stairs^ she met them as 
they entered the halí. 

" Ada, dear Ada, how well you are lookiqg ! 
Yes, Sir Francis, I see you ; but I must first 
welcome Ada, she is my sister, you are only 
my brother, and brothers, you know, nevěr 
deserve much politeness — perhaps you are an 
exception, however. Apropos of that, here is 
our scapegrace of a one." And she pointed 
to Edward Harolde, who was rapidly descend- 
ing the staircase to meet his cousin. 

^' How much taller you are, Edward, than 
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ivhen I last sav^ you I" said Ada, '^ and thinner, 
and paler; but still as handsome as ever/' 
added she with a smile, and turning to Elfine. 

" Come up to the drawing-room, Ada," 
answered she, *^ and there you shall make as 
many complimeuts as you lifee, but bere I will 
not allow thero, for Sir Francis and I are 
shivering with the cold, while we listen to your 
flattery." 

" Aunt is here," continued she, as she pre- 
ceded them on their way, " and Charles and 
Golonel Lennox, and — and," she stopped for 
a moment, as if at a loss for the name of the 
next person, and allowed Sir Francis to pass 
onwards, while she stooped to piek up her 
pocket-handkerchief, which tíhe had purposely 
let fall, *' and who else ?" continued she, ** oh ! 
Everard Effingham." 

She did not look at Ada, but she heard a 
sudden, half uttered exclamation from behind. 

" What is the matter, Ada?" said the voice 
of her brother. 
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" My foot sUpped, Edward, that was all/' 
answered Lady Ellerton, hurriedly. 

She will not now be taken by surprise, 
thought Elfine; and they entered the drawin^- 
room. 

" My dear child 1 my dear Ada !" exclaimed 
Mr Harolde and Lady Granard at the samé 
moment, ** is it you ? Why we did not ex- 
pecť you until to-morrow — how are you come 
80 soon ?'* 

" Well, she is a very fine girl, indeed I** 
muttered Colonel Lennox to himself. 

*^ Ah I' Mr. Lennox/' said Ada, extending 

*her band to Charles; and then turning with a 

smiletowards Effingham, wbo was standing by 

his side. ** Excuse me," said she, addressing 

him, " I did not see you before." 

Everard took the band she offered him me- 
chanically, and fixed his eyes upon her face, 
with that deadened look, which betrays the be- 
wilderment of the mind; and for some mo- 
ments after she had turned from him, be fol- 
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lowed ber with the samé inexpressiTe glanoe. 

^^ Everard I" whispered Charles Lennoz in 
his ear^ and starting from his stupor, he saw 
the eyes of Elfine bent witb an expression of 
peculiar earnestness upon him. He sat down, 
and entered with forced spirit into the conver- 
sation; but it would not do; he was ill at 
ease ; the suspicion that the truth was known 
to Elfine Harolde troabled him; and the fitful 
gaietj^ with which he endeavoured to disguise 
the feelings that agitated him, would háve be« 
trayed it, even to a less attentive observer. 

Elfine's cuiiosity had certúnlj been 
awakened with respect to the motives that 
urged Effingham to prolong his visit to Crof- 
ton Lodge ; still, however, she was far írom 
guessing the reál cause, until, vrhile she 
watched with earnest solicitude the bebaviour 
of Ada towards him, the truth darted across 
her mind, as she notioed his oonfusion ; and 

his manner, for the rest of the evening, con- 
firmed it. 
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Charles Lennox, who knew the love of Ef- 
fiogham for Lady Ellerton^ easily perceived 
his scarcely restrained emotion ia all that he 
said^ or did, and rising, took his leave^ earlier, 
perhaps, than was necessary, even, considering 
the arrival of the wished-for guests. 

"I love nothing better than looking at a 
fine woman," said Colonel Lennox^ during 
their walk home through the park^ ^^and I 
háve been highly gratified to-night, I must 
confess— what abeautifiil creature is that Lady 
EUertoD, Charles!" 

" Yes, very beautiful," said Charles, rather 
shortly, for he wished to drop the subject to 
spáre the feelings of Effingham. 

** No disparagement to Elfine was meant/' 
rejoined the Colonel, who noticed the quick 
tone in which he replied ; " none, whatever, 
Charles; I admire her just as much as her 
CQUsin ; therefore, do not think yourself privi- 
leged to give me such short, disagreeable 
answers." 
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'*My dear unde 1 I only feel rather sleepy." 

^^ Drowsiness^ nephew, is not usually ex- 
pressed in a full-toned, hasty voice.'' 

^^ I asBure you, sír^ I only felt tired, and aa- 
swered you briefly, so as not to suflfer from 
fatigue." 

^^ Fatigue I poor little dear I 'tis a pity there 
is no sort of conveyance, at tbe present mo- 
menty to^convey you across the park. Ah! 
Charles, Charles^ I should like to lay my cane 
upon your shoulders^ to arouse you to a proper 
sense of a gentleman'8 behaviour." 

'^ I hope, uncle, I am not deficient in that 
respect." 

" Effingham," said the Colonel, ** what say 
you to that ?" 

. ^^ I háve nothing to urge against him/' an- 
swered he, smiling, *^ ezcepting that he is a 
proficient in many accomplishments which are 
not absolutely requisite in a gentleman's edu- 
cation." 

" And what are they ?" 

VOL. n. K 
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** Playing on the guitar — singing — and háir- 
dresding.^ 

"On the guitar 1" cried the Colonel. 
•* Charles, what is this he tells me?*' 

" Exactly the truth, uncle, I am happy to 
saj that I really da excel in playing on that 
instrument — particularly in the pathetic style." 

"Are you not ashamed to own it? Sue, 
Sue, you were mad, mad ! — and you* ve made 
the boy mad ; and between you both you'll 
drive me mad. Such confoanded foolery I 
nevěr heárd of before ! -I wish to Heaven I had 
taken him out to India, as I at first proposed^ 
when my brother died, for as it is, he is ruined, 
down-right ruined !" 

" Far from it, Colonel," said Effingham, who 
saw that the old man spoke as he felt, though 
Charles only laughed at his uncle'8 anger, "far 
from it, my dear sir; and if my word be of 
any weight in the matter, I assure you, Charles 
will nevěr thoroughly disgrace his narae; he 
has many weak points ; but he has alsd quali- 
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lies to overbalance them, and sense to retrieve 
thern, if he will." 

" Say you so, young man ?" said the Colonel, 
fixing his keen glance upon EffioghaiD, ^^ say 
you 80 ?" Theu added in a quieter tone, " And 
what are these qualifications you hint at ? his 
fashionable appearance is one^ perhaps — I 
should rather say his exquisitely ridiculous 
taste in dress ?" 

*' You are a soldier," rejoined EflSngham, 
" and, therefore, you must love courage ; 
Charles then is decidedly intrepid in every 
kind of danger; I háve known him from chíld- 
hood, and háve had leisure to observe him." 
Colonel Lennox listened attentively. " Be- 
sides which, he is generous and warm-hearted, 
with a true sense of honour." 

**Pray be quiet, Everard," laughed Charles, 
** let my uncle find out what sort of a person- 
age I am bimself; I cannot standthis; lend 
me some JEau-de- Colopne,^* 
2 K 3 
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Eďíngham was silent; and the Colonel 
walked up to Charles. 

The moon was sbining brigbtly, and he could 
^tinctly see a broad smile upon his face ; he 
iooked at him stedfastly for some minnies, 
nud then turned away with a perplexed ex- 
pr^gisioci of countenance, as if not satisfied with 
ihe ^rutiny, muttering at the samé time to 
himself^ 

*^Tbe young dog has some spirity that I 
knoW; whether he has sense remains to be 
iSéen.'^ 

As he uttered the last word^ he found that 
hfe wías standing by the gate of Crofton 
libdgey and giving the bell a tremendous pull, 
be flnished his sóliloquy. 

Long after the family had retired to rest, 
£ffi»gham sat musing in his own room by the 
fi^e->8ide ; the hours flew on, but thought^ ever 
busy, ptevented the approaches of steep, and 
he heeded not the time, tiU his lamp^ bumt 
low within its socket, became extiitguished. 
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It was then that he arose, . and ^tírríi)^ thQ 
borning coals in the grate.cauaed their ghj;^ 
to llght the ' apartmenty as uuwinding a amaU 
miniatuře from around his neck, he preei^ it 
to his lipsy then gazed upon it with pno Ipngi 
stedfast look^ until, with seeming effort, he 
placed it in the centre of the bright blaze,^ apd 
watched it consume awajr* 

I^ was the portrait of Ada, glven to him 4t 
their betrothals; that portrait once so ligh,tlj 
prized, so prophetically apostrophized \)j 
Charles Lennox. 

"I háve looked my last on both," said ÍJf? 
fingham, ** nevěr wiil I see her again — -n^ve? 
more gáze upon her resemblancel Ad^! 
strong, indeed, must be the passion that would 
master me, since thus alone it is to be over- 
comel Not till I felt m;,heart beat so wildly 
in her presence — not till the light touch pf 
thathand, which was all but mine, sent a ppld 
damp to my brow, and a chill to mine heiirt, 
did I know its reál depth. But it is well ; t|he 
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truth Í8 revealed at length ; and every tbougfat 
that could thuB blind and weaken me, sbalí, 
for tbe future, be guarded against." 

Tbe next daj, Effingham announced bis in- 
tended departure from tbe Lodge to také pláce 
in tbe course of the foUowing week ; giving 
a» a pretence, that business called him to town 
for some time, before be could proceed on bis 
Continental joumey. And bis determination 
was irrevocable ; tboroughly awakened to a 
sense of tbe danger of tbe patb be bad been 
pursuing, it was in vain tbat Colonel Lennox 
begged, and Miss Lennox prayed bim to stay 
witb them a few days longer; all would not 
do. Cbarles alone did not press bim ; for be 
saw tbrougb tbe motives tbat urged bim to 
witbstand tbeir entreaties : nor did be, for tbe 
remainder of bis visit, ask bim to accompany 
tbem to the Uall, wbither the Colonel and be 
continually resorted, and from wbicb Effingham 
as invariably persisted in excusing himself; 
althougb Colonel Lennox, when be returneď 
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home^ generally eDtertaiaed him at supper 
with the praises of tbe ladies of the family. 
And night after DÍght he remaioed at the 
Lodge, and spent bis evenings with Miss Len- 
noxy who, being an invalid, rarelj accompanied 
ber brotber and nepbéw from bome. 
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CHAPTER VL 



Oh 1 tlie eje may weep when none may see, 

Though thouglit both cold and stem ; 
And the heart maj throb as fearfdllj, 

And the brow in anger bum, 
When all is calm to another's gáze 

And laughter parts the lips, 
Smilesfy mantle in the dark eyes' rajs — 

Tears can their light eclipse. 

There are some w ho seem as if their heart 

Knew no tonch of deep remorse— 
There are some who loying, yet can part, 

From the pale and lifeless corse, 
Withouta tear to wet the cheek 

Once pressed unto their own — 
But deem je that no feelings speak, 

Though a yeil o'er them be thrown ? 
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When none maj see its agonj, 

'Tis then the eje maj weep ; 
But when a stranger's gáze is nigh. 

Let all its passions sleep ! 
lífyftthe deepest gríef scorns sjmpathj, 

It shuns the friendly tone, 
That would win it from its miserj 

And mourning grieves alone. 



The day fixed for Effingham'8 departure from 
the Lodge arrived, and in the moraing he 
proposed to ride over to the Halí, to aiake his 
farewell visit ; for he knew that hě tM>uld not 
leave for towň, before he did so^ con&idering 
the yarioQS relations^ which connected him 
with the Harólde familj. He had left it, how- 
ever. until the latest momenty so that he might 
hurry it over, and chose the morning in the 
hope of not finding the family at bome^ ^s they 
were woňt to make all their excursions in the 
neighbourhood at that time. When^ therefore, 
K 5 
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he mentioned the subject at the breakfast 
table, Colonel Lenňox Iried to dissuade him 
írom calling at so early an hour ; but it was 
all to no purpose; Effingham^s resoluttep' was 
not to be shaken ; and at last Charles and his 
uncle agreed to accompany him. In about an 
hour afterwards the three gentlemen mounted 
their horses and rode off. 

When they arrived at HaróWé Halí, it was 
as Effingham wished aod expected it to be, all 
the family were out. They had not, however, 
proceeded many eteps on their way bome, 
before the Colonel had the satisfaction of feel- 
ing that their ride would not be an entirely 
useless one ; for, as they turned down a side 
road to také a shorter cut to the Lodge, he dis* 
covered the whole party on horseback at a 
little distance before. 

Mr. Harolde instantly saw them, and rode in 
their direction ; directly greeting Everard 
with, 

** Why, Effingham, where háve you been ? 
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we have not seen you for a long tíme. Basy ? 
nonsense, young men are nevěr busy; and 
thaťs wbat I telí Ned when he does not join 
our nleasant evening circles — by the bye, I 
could hardly persuade him to ride out with us 
to-day. Called at the Halil very much 
obliged. Before you leave for town I do you 
then leave so soon? better stay another month. 
You must be in town by to-morrow morning ! 
well, I can say nothing as to that ; but pray 
join US in our gallop round the fields yonder, 
for an hour or so. Colonel Lennox, you agree 
to the proposition, of course? Asfbr Charles, 
I shall not ask him, for he is bound to folio w 
Elfine ; and there he is already by her side/' 

^'EíHngham is luckier than he deseives to 
be/' observed the Coloneli as he rode on with 
him and Mr. Harolďe to meet the rest of the 
party. ^^ I told him you would scarcely be at 
home> with such fíne weather to tempt you 
out oí doors, and urged him to defer his visit 
imtil tho evening, but he would not." 
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** Say I could not, Colonel Lennox," said 
Effingbam, ^' I ehould háve been happy to 
bavě listened to any suggestion, that wouid 
háve made me feel certain of tbe pleasiii^ of 
seeing Mr. Harolde, but my engageménts were 
80 ordered, that I could not arrange it other- 
wise." 

" Tut, tut,** muttered the Colonel, *' mere 
obstinacy." Then taking off hb hat to the 
ladies^ whom he approached, he continued, 
" Lady Granard, I hope your headache is 
better. Lady Ellerton, I am glad to see you 
looking 80 welL MÍ8S Harolde, tighten the 
rein8 of your hor8e, he 8eem8 inclined to run 
away, and no wonder when he has such a fair 
charge to tempt him to the freak ; good morn- 
ing to you, gentlemen.'* 

He nodded to Sir Francis and Edward 
Harolde. 

Effingham, meanwhile, approached, and 
making his compliments to Lady GraDard and 
Elfine> bowed silently to Ada, who preceded 
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tbe rest^ accompanied bj the Colonel and ber 
father, tben joined Lady Qranard^ Sir Francie, 
and Edwiurd Harolde, wbo followed. Cbarles 
and Elfine rode by themselves in the rear, much 
to their own satisfaction. 

*' Now, Edward," eaid Lady Granard to 
her nephew, ^' I will not haye you look so im- 
penetrably gravé — pray, Mr. Effingham, en- 
liven bim, for ícannot. In vain I háve exerted 
all my fascinations this weary, weary raorning, 
to dispelthegloom that lowers upon hiscounte- 
nance; mais, je n'en puis plus — je vous Taban- 
donne.'* 

" I háve the head-ache, chére taňte," 

** The head-ache 1 Ah ! in my youthful 
days we nevěr felt the head-ache till we had 
the heart-ach«. Sir Francia, do you not think 
that an excellent conclusion ?'* 

*' Not entirely ; I háve often had the head- 
ache but not the heart-ache,- yet it is true that 
the heart-ache generally brings on the head- 
ache." 
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'* Ah I that is comÍDg very near my argu- 
ment; 80, Edward, if you do not také care I 
shall convict you of the heart-ache, and of a 
treasonable design to conceal it, mon cher?" 

Lady Granard turned laughingly towards 
ber nephew> who gave a forced smile, as she 
did^o ; but her quíck eye perceived that his 
under lip was white and compressed, and think- 
ing that her raillery annoyed him, though she 
was far from guessing the reál cause of his dis- 
composurci she instantly turned the conversa- 
tion into a different channel, her good nátuře 
not allowing her to proceed> when she saw that 
the subject paioed him* 

" And so^ Mr. Effingham, you are going 
áway from us — and this very evening too?" 
said she, " How can you leave the country 
when we hs^ve such beautiful weather ! I was 
ever fond of it« but then I am country born 
and bredy there lies the secret that binds me 
to it. Which do you like best ?" 
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** I have a preference for the country," an- 
swered Effingham* 

" I believe," said Sir Francia, laying his 
band on the brídle of Lady Granarďs hbrse, 
" we are taking the vvrong road — see yonder.** 

And he pointed to a narrow lané on the left 
side of that down which they were proceeding, 
where Ada, Mr. Harolde, and the Colonel could 
be plainiy distinguished at a little distance 
off. 

" You are ríght, Sir Francia," interrupted 
Edward Harolde, ** thia not the way to the 
White Stile fielda, whither I know my 
uncle intended going this morning — we muat 
folio w them — chere taňte — you look rather 
confuaed, is your knowledge at a loaa ?" 

" I am confused at your impertinence, 
nephew mine ; if I forgot the right road, ought 
you not to have remembered it ?" 

'* And I have nevěr been in thia part of the 
country for theae three yeara." 

" Ah I taiaez-vouB, mauvaia aujet que vous 
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étes ! do not boaat of that. Allons I tournez^ 
messieurs." And striking her horše 8he made 
him turn dowň thélane on her left hand^ and 
was followed by the gentlemen who were with 
hen 

Poor Lady Granard I she Was in high spirita, 
and yet with a wish to be amused, and to be 
amusing^ she found her moming ride rather 
duli, for Edward Harolde could nevěr for any 
length of time keep up a show of gaiety, and 
from short fits of nonsense, soon sank into 
utter silence ; Effingham felt in no humour to 
trifle, and Sír Fráncis seldom spoke much. 
With no companion, therefore, who could 
sympathise with her feelings, it was no wonder 
that she wished to join Elfine and Charles, 
whose merry laughs from behind continually 
broke upon the silence of the party, and gave 
rise to a feeling near akin to envy in her bosom ; 
for being yet young she loved mirtb, and in 
the dulness of her prcsent company found little 
food for pleasure. 
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A silence had foUowed some unavailiog efforts 
at coDversatioň, and the party were quietly 
riding on side by eide^ when a sudden scream 
from Lady EUerton, whom they perceived with 
Mr. Harolde and the Colonel at 8<»ne distance 
on before, startled them, Quickening their 
gentle canter into a gallop, at the first glance 
they saw that her horše was no longer under 
her control; at the second that the animal was 
frightened by the approach of an over-drivea 
0X5 whose beUowÍDgy as they drew near, they 
distinctly heard. 

Followed by a eoncourse of people, who had 
pursued him from the yillage, the enraged 
beast made directly towards Ada, ridíng, as 
she happened to do^-a little in advance of her 
father and Colonel Lennox. Both the old 
gentleman called on her to leap the hedge 
that grew on each side of the narrow lané, 
where they were, and which could easily háve 
been cleared; but, powerless with fear, she did 
not attempt to obey them, and the onset of the 
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animal wóuld, in all probability, háve been 
fatal> had not Everard Effingham, wbo was the 
foremost of Lady Granarďe party, suddenly 
thruBt himself before her, while reiterating the 
call of her father, he sprang from his horše, 
and held him by force between the ox and the 
object of his fůry, as a barrier to his further 
progress. 

But Ada, pale as death, sat motionless in her 
saddle, with her eyes fíxed in terror on the 
furious animal, wbo now vented his rage upon 
the poor creatnre that Everard placed between 
them, as protection for himself and for Ada. 

Maddened with pain, however, from the re* 
peated gorings, Everarďs horše made -the 
wildest efforts to escape, and it was with the 
utmost difficulty that he retained his hold 
upon the bridle, while he continued to call on 
Ada to leap the hedge* But it was useless, 
she seemed not to hear him ; and Effingham, 
weakened by the desperate plunges of the 
horše, had already slackened in his hold, when 
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suddenly she bent forward — '^ Leap tfae hedge> 
Everard!" she repeated after him, " leap the 
hedge! savé yourself 1" 

The worda fell from her lips rather than were 
uttered, so slow^ly were they epoken; but 
Effingham felt his heart throb with pleasure^ 
even ín that hour of danger — she had nevěr 
called him by his name before, and her manner 
revealed a truth^ which he would háve glven 
worids to know ; yes, again he saw she loved 
him! 

One moment told him this, in the next Lady 
Ellerton recovered herself ; casting a hurried 
looked around, she suddenly seemed to com- 
prehend ihe whole scene, and giving the signál 
to her horše, in one bound made him clear the 
hedge at her side* At the samé instant 
Everarďs strength forsook him, and his arms 
fell powerless by his side, as his horše, starting 
from his grasp, plunged backwards and laid him 
prostrate on the ground. Stunned by the fall he 
made made no effort to rise, and both the horše. 
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and the ox paased over him in their mad career 
down the lané, the former staying but for one 
moment in a fruitless enďeayour to dash the 
obstacle in his way to the other side of the 
road. 

There had been an effbrt made to savé 
Ererard; 'both Mr. Harolde and Sir Edward 
spurred their horses towards him, directly they 
aaw himTelinquish his hold npon the bridle of 
his own horše ; but the moyement of the animal 
was too quick to be intercepted, and Everard, 
stmek :to ihe groundy was trampled on before 
thetTipiírposecoaldbeeffected. Taken up sense- 
le88,.«ndplaoed npon alitter brought hástily 
fromtheviUage, he was borne home by some 
of , the. men wh^had coUected on the spot, and 
fidkyiiced^«lowly and in silence, by tbe whole 
party^ esróe^ting Edward Harolde, who rode 
orer io the nearest town in search of medical 
aid* 

Ai the bottom of tlie lané they met Elfine 
and Charles, who gaily cantered towařds them 
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from a side road, they baving taken the wrong 
path, as in the oase of Lady Granard. They 
seemed to know nothing of the accident, for 
the merry laugh resoimded from their líps^ but 
at theirnearer approach to the cavalcade 'twas 
silencedy as with the utmost anxiety they 
hastened onwards, and Charles, who had 
caught sight of Effingham, leaping from his 
horše, was the next momait standing by his 
side, where his eager questions were answered 
by a hurried aecount of what had happened 
from Mr. Harolde. When he had heard tho 
whole, and knew tbat medical advice was sent 
for, the excitemjQnt with wbich he had listened 
to the recitál was calmed, but he did not again 
mount his horše, and continued to walk by the 
litter, watching the lifeless and bleeding form 
of Everard with an expression of intense 
anxiety. 

Elfine, meanwhile, after hearing the par- 
ticulars of the accident, rode to the rear where 
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Lady Granard and Ada were. As she ap- 
proached she caught the eyes of her aunt fixed 
upon her, as if to warn her to silence, and 
foUowing the direction whither they tumed, 
after having met hers, she saw that the look 
she had striven to interpret, bore reference to 
Ada, who, though riding quietly by Lady 
Granard, was nevertheless labouring under 
some strong emotion, whether of fear or another 
pa88Íon she could not determine. The whole 
frame of Lady Ellerton trembled violently, 
and her brow was partially knit over the large 
and tearless eyes, which were fized on vacancy. 

•'* Speak to her, auňt," said Elfine, in a low 
voice, " she is ill, she is frightened — she will 
fall from her horše." 

** No, Elfine," answered Lady Granard, in 
the sarae low tone, ** we had best be silent — she 
is better now. At first I spoke and tried to 
soothe her, but it only increased her agitation, 
for those quick, short sighs, which you hear 
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every now and then, came on so víolently, as 
nearly to suffocate her. We had better be 
fiilent — she is calmer now." 

^' And Effiogham saved her life at the hazard 
of his own I" was the only answer Elfine 
made. 

** Yes, he was before Sir Francis, who rode 
up as quickly as he couid ; yes^ Elfine, had it 
not been for Effingham she would^ in all pro- 
bability, háve lost her life. Poor fellow I his 
love must háve been deep, indeed I and strange 
it must be for Ada to Owe such an obligation 
to one whom she refused." 

Elfine dared not trust herself with a reply^ 
and Lady Granard continued : 

** She was dreadfullyfrightened^ Elfine; pale^ 
and as motionless as a statue, she sat npon her 
horše, while the ox ran furiously towards her, 
and in vain did we endeavour to arouse her. 
Her eyes were fixed on Effingham, nor did she 
seem to comprehend what was passing, till on 
a sudden, leaning forward, she articulated some 
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words, which we did not beao then, with a 
startled look on tfae scene before her, deared 
the hedge. She has had these trembling fits 
ever since Effingham^s fall." 

"Hush!" said Elfine, **8he hears you, 
aunt." 

Ada turned towards them, her ear had 
caught some indistini^t sounds that aroused her 
from her stupor^ and an expression of feartook 
possession of her countenance, while a slight 
shriek issued from her lips, but the next moment 
a burst of tears relieyed her. 

** Is he dead?" were the first words she 
uttered, 

** No, Ada dear," said Lady Granard, " no, 
no, he is only stunned — he will soon recover." 

And Ada relapsed ínto silence. 

Let US go home, aunt,'' whispered Elfine, 
*^ do not let us follow them to Crofton Lodge, 
while Ada is in this statě of mind ; I know a 
short cut to the HalL" 

"Right, Elfine>" said Lady Granard, '*it 
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will be best, indeed. James, if your master 
ask whither we are gone," oontinued she, nd- 
dressing a man-servant who rode behind, ** telí 
him we followed the lower road." 

And placingher hand upon Lady EIlerton's 
bridle, Lady Granard tumed down the road, 
which Elfíne had pointed out ; Ada, mean- 
while, ofiering not the sligbtest objection. 
Half-an-hour's ride brought them home ; but 
it was latě in the evening before the gentlemen 
arrived. The first they saw was Edward 
Harolde, who brought the intelligence that 
Effingham lay still insensible at the Lodge, 
and that the surgeon in attendance, had pro- 
nounced his to be a oase of great danger. 

Ada> by this time, was sufficiently recovered, 
as to make every enquiry respecting Everard, 
with a calmness of manner, which would háve 
effectually silenced any suspicion regarding 
the truth of her love for him. And many, 
perhaps, would háve deemed her cold-hearted, 
had they heard the questions she addressed to 

YOL. II. L 
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Edvrard Harolde ; for she uttered no expres- 
BÍon of regret^ when the danger and the pain 
be had incurred on her acoount was mentioned ; 
she spoke not admiringly of his courage — 
alas ! she dared not trust herself to speak such 
words, though the very beatings of her heart 
were hushed as she listened to the replies of 
her cousin. Lady Granard wondered at ihe 
coolness of one whose feelings she had seen so 
strongly agitated^ but a short while since; 
Elíine read ber heart better; she knew its in- 
nermost recesses ; she felt when its throbbing 
was stilled, beoeath the influence of despair» and 
when it wildly beat with hopte--oh I none, 
none, but those who love can telí the deep, yet 
faidden feelings of a woman's faeai^^ which 
rarely understood, are .0a ořten causelessly 
suspected, so wrongfidly sligbted I 

About eight in the evening, Mr. Harolde 
and SirFrancis retumed,yet brought no better 
tidings; and when the time for retiring to 
rest arrivedy the family separated for the nigbt» 
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^ith feelings of sadoess and díscomfort; for 
Effingham, though Dot, perhaps$ liked^ was 
sincerely respected by all who knew him ; and 
the Haroldes too, felt bound at that time to 
bim, by a deeper tie of gratitude> than is 
generally ackoowledged amongst friends. He 
had saved the life of one, whom the inmates of 
the Halí called by the endearing Dames of sis- 
ter, daughter, wife ; and ere sleep yisited their 
eyelids, long and earnest were the prayersthej 
offered up to Heaven for his recovery- 



L 3 
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CHAPTER X 



'Tis a pity in^hen charming women talk of things 
that they can't understand ! 

Tub CiiABMiNa Womav. 



" 'Tis a pity after all," said Colonel Lcddox, 
one morniog at the breakfast table to bis sister, 
^^ 'tis a pity aíler all, Sue^ that Charles was 
not born a iroman; he would háve made a 
capital wife for a gouty old man. It is a plea- 
sure to me to háve such an excellent nurse 
near me, as I may háve a fit of the ague again, 
which, by the bye, I hope to Heaven I shall 
not — he beats you out and out." 
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*' He has been verj attentlye to Mn Effing- 
ham," answered Miss Lennox, with a slight 
toss of the head ; for notwithstanding all her 
affection towards her Dephew, she did not like 
her own abilities as a nurse to be thus depre- 
ciated, " very attentive, indeéd ; but I think, 
James, not more so, than other young men 
would háve been in his pláce. As for nursing, 
he sits, to be sure, by Mn Effingham'8 bed- 
side, laughing and talking, or reading to him ; 
but I think, James, that is a very different 
thing from being a good nurse/' 

•* As you will, Sue, as you will ; yet rer 
member this ; I do not call those good nurses, 
who come whispering and hovering about me 
with long dismal facea^ jtf if I were going to 
die the next moxsiiUĚ^Of no, heaven keep me 
from such auguring beings 1" 

" Do you mean to call me one, James ?" 
said Miss Lennox, in a tone that expressed she 
was hurt by her brother's remarks. 
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"No, on my Ufe, nó, Sue/* answered he* 
♦* I'll telí you who I was thinkiog of— Betty 
Smith. She was an old bag, whom I once 
had to tend me in India^ and eren now I can 
sec her frightful, withered conntenance^ 
puckered up into a thousand dkmal wrinkles^ 
before me." 

'* Ah I brother, why did you not marry when 
you were young ? tben you wonld nevěr háve 
bad such mercenary wretcfaes about you — wby 
did you not marry ?" 

" Because, Sue, I tbougbt a wife would be 
a great impediment to a soldier^s neck or 
nothing career— why did you not marry. 
Bister?" 

*^Ah, James, po€{r Jobn Falkestone, you 
know I he died — and l|||H9er loved any one 
but him." 

" All nonsense, Sue, you were oniy nineteen 
then, and therefore could not possibly know 
your own mind ; but come, pass the mustard 



^ ■ 
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thia way, and cut me a slice of oold beefj, ai^d 
we'll drown all romantic recnioisceoces in a cup 
of hot coffee." 

^* I will first telí the servant ta inform Charleg 
that breakfast is ready — shall I ?" 

» No — do you thínk I am going to wait for 
that young vagabond? He'll come down when 
he feels bungry — Thomas has been up to bis 
room once already." 

'^ Oh I bere he Í9 1" sald Miss Leniiox with a 
smile, as she sa^ ber nephew epter, jost as his 
unde finished speakiog. 

" Why are you so latě, Cbarlqs ?" said t^e 
Colonely ^'aad why doea your countenanc^ 
wear such a broad grin this morning ?" 

" I btayed some tirae in Everarďs. room, sir, 
for the doctor waaÉttÉB^tnd I wishied to hear 
wbat he had to sajr.^' 

•*WeU?" 

" Well, sir, Everard is perfectly out of 
danger." 

« Věry glad to hear it. And now eat yoiir 
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breakfast as fast as you can^ for we ride over 
to the Halí directly." 

'* Then we shall not see Sir Francia EUer- 
ton to-day, I snppose ?"* said Miss Lennox. 

'^ I most sincerely hope not," cried Charles^ 
** I wish to Heaven he would discontinue bis 
visits altogether ; I really believe they are ao- 
counted yery disagreeable by everybody bere. 
I know I ntterly dislike tbe man ; and Effing- 
ham is twioe as eilent, and as duli after be sees 
bimj than wben he does not Ob I wben be 
takés it into bis head, as be sometimes does, to 
stalk up-stairs to Everarďs room, and sits talk- 
ing there for a quarter of an bouř or more, I 
feel perfectly miserable ?" 

'' Eat 3iour breakfast, Cbarles, and do not 
talk — your egg is notítttf finished yet— eat 
your breakfast, else you čánnot be in time to 
accompany me to the Halí." 

^ My dear sir, I was only observing wbat a 
disagreeable sort of a man Sir Francia Eller- 
ton is/' 
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** You talk, nephew, like a boy, as you are ; 
he ís a sensible, well-ÍDformed young gentle- 
man — and thaťs more than I can say of you." 

" Thank you, uncle." 

'' He has been very attentive to Effingham 
ever since tbe accident ; wet or fine we háve 
always seen him bere exactly at twelve o'clock 
to enquire after his healtb, and he has nevěr 
ceased ezpressing his admiration of your 
frienďs courage. Are you ready now, 
Charles ?" 

** ÍTes, sir, quite.** 

'^ Then goo^jmorning to you, Sue/* said the 
Colonel^ and pushing Charles on before him, 
he walked out of the room, and down-stairs. 

Wben they arrived at the Halí, the person 

whom the Colonel mbet wished to see, they 

found, was out. This was Mr. Harolde, who 

had gone to Needham about some trifling busi- 

nes he had in band ; and Colonel Lennox, 

being of a restless disposition, after some 

minutes' conversation with the ladies, bearing 
L 5 
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that he waa not engaged on any very importani 
commúsion, determined to ride and meet him, 
and not being able to preyail on bis nepbew to 
accompany him, set off alone. 

" And 80 your friend ie out of danger?" said 
Lady Granard to Charles, who waa sitting 
with Ada and Elfine in the draWing-room> ^^ I 
am very glad to hear it ; and I only long now 
to express our thanks to him personally ; I as- 
Bure you, we shall do eo on the first opportu- 
nity. Some day or other we will besiege 
Crofton Lodge, and trespassing upon Miss 
Lennox's kindnebs, bi eak in WMJour quiet 
evening circle," ^P^ 

"And most happy my aunt will be when 
your threat becomes reality,'' answered 
Charles. 

"I hope I shall see Mr. Effingham ere I 
leave Kent," said Ada, addressing herself to 
Charles, "I hope I shall be able to express my 
gratitude to one, who so generously rieked his 
life to savé mine." 
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•' When does your ladyship leave the Halí ?" 
said Charles. 

^'Wicbin tbe space of thfee weeks. Sir 
Francis has an enga^ment, which must uq- 
avoidably call him to town at that time ; so we 
are compelled to leave whether we wish to do 
so or not." 

'*That is what it is to be married," cried 
Lady Granard, "you háve your busbanďá 
business and your own to transact ; your hus- 
banďs and your own misfortunes to bear ; and 
his whims, and your own whims to restraia." 

And she gave a side glance at Elfine^ who 
was writíng fit a small table, a little distance 
from them. 

*' Now, Charles," exclaimed Elfine, " I will 
not háve you disarrange my desk in that 
ntonner," Charles had only taken up a piece of 
blotting páper that lay by her side, ** and who 
has the sandarac ?" 

" Cannot you spáre time for one word, El- 
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fine?" said Charles, "you háve not spoken to 
me sinoe I entered." 

" Do not you see I am engaged ?" 

*' Engaged ! ladies' letters are nevěr dictated 
by necessity ; they write, in generály but for 
their own aniusement. Surely you could háve 
fouDd time to wish me good morning." 

^^How satirical and ceremonious you are 
grown I Such irapertinence^ indeed^adies 
write only for their amusement ! As it hap- 
peos^ Mr. Lennox, this very letter, which at 
present occupies so much of my attention, is a 
letter on business^ that I am writing for my 
brother. Now, háve you taken the sandarac ? 
do telí me — see I háve erased tbat little word, 
and I must rub some over it before I can con- 
tinue to write." 

And Elfioe began to turn over her desk; 
placing the contents upon a chair near her, 
piling quires upon quires of papers one upon 
another ; but no sandarac could she find. 
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'^ Tbere it is T súd Charles, suddenlý stoop- 
ing and picking up the article required from 
the floor; at the samé time his elbow, by acci- 
dent, struck against the chair where Elfine had 
so injudiciously placed the miscellaDeous furni- 
ture of her desk, and oyertumed the whole 
pile. Elfine laughed heartily when she saw 
the dismay depicted upon the countenance of 
Charles. 

^^ How dinagreeable you are !'' she said, when 
her fit of niirth had passed away, '^ but piek 
them up ; £ am not going to scold you." 

Charles did as he was bid. 

" What is this?" said he, suddenly stopping 
short in the midst of his occupation, ^^ what is 
this?" 

And he opened a small copy book bound in 
crimson velvet, which he held in his hand. 

*' Oh I give it to me/' cried Elfine, rather 
eagerly, ** give it to me directly I" 

*• W^hat is the matter, Elfine ?" said Lady 
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Granard, attracted by the earneat tone of her 
niece. 

^' Nothing, auDt. Give it to me^ Cbarks." 

*' ' Tboughts upon difiusiog wealtb among 
4he poorer dasses of society. Elfine Harcdde." " 
said Cbarlet*^ reading aloud, and a smile cante 
overbis conntenanoe. 

** I will nevěr forgive you, Mr. Lennox,'* 
said Elfine^ ber brow flusbing crimson as she 
spoke, " if you do not give me that book in- 
stantly.*' 

^^ You will allow me to per use tbe contents 
some day or other, Elfine?" 

*^ No, nevěr/' 

« Elfine," said Lady Granard, " bow silly I 
Wby all tbis noise about a trifle? let bim 
read it ; tbe worst that is likely to bappen to 
you from such a perusal is a laugh at your ex- 
pense." 

*' Well, aunt, but it is not so pleasant to be 
laughedatr 
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" And yet how you love to laugh at others." 
Elfine was silent ; a moment after sbe said : 
^^ You maj read it then, and laugh at me, 
Charles, it shall not be said that I laughed at 
the follies of others, yet could not bear to see 
my own derided by the smile of ridicule upon 
the lips of those I liked." 

" I will not profit by your permission," an- 
swered Charlei^ '^ if I am not assured that it 
is freely given." 

" It is freely given," said Elfine, with a 
smile, ^^ but I dare say you will not read it 
half tbrough, it is such nonsense ! . The only 
excuse I can make for myself, is, that I was 
but seventeen when I wrote it We were 
acting charades, and among the scenes we had 
to represent was one supposed to pass withín 
the Houses of Parliament; and there being 
none but ladieó to act, I had to drápe myself in 
a large Spanish cloak of my brother's to per* 
sonate one of its member§. Of course I made 
a speech— I love talklng, you know, and this is 
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tbe burthen of it, odIj it has been spun out 
to a greater length than it originally consisted 
of, for like a madcap as I then was, I was yerj 
proud of my debut in the House of Common8.'9 

" Well, you háve bút increased my curiosity 
respecting it." 

" And mine," said Ada. 

'* And mine," said Lady Granard, " pray 
read it aloud, Mr. Lennox." 

" Oh ! no, aunt, I could not bear that." 

" But you must, Elfine ; I should like very 
much to see how you will behave during that 
time ; Mr. Lennox, pray begin." 

Charles looked up at Elfine for her per- 
mission, and was silent. 

" He will not read it aloud at my bidding, 
try your power over him, Elfine," said Lady 
Granard, laughing at her niece. ** It is well 
to ])rove, by giving him that book, that you do 
not care to be laughed at by him ; but are you 
as insensible to our ridicule ? No, bcsides, if 
you do not hear and see our merriment at your 
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expense, I shall say that you fear it> chéríe." 

** Fear it," cried Elfine, « fear it, I assure 
you I do not ; but, aunt, you are merciless." 

'^ Telí Charles to read the charade speecb, 
then, aloud/' rejoined Lady Granard. 

" Charles," said Elfine, " read it aloud." 

^* And come and sit by me, moa ange," said 
Lady Granard, addressing ber niece, '^ there, 
také that ottoman and draw it close to my 
work-table— o*ert cela — now we are all ready, 
Mr. Lennox." 

" I only awaited your ladyship's commands," 
he answered, and opening the book, he ran his 
eyes over the first few lineš. 

'^ Frotn what I háve perused," said he, after 
five or ten minutes' silence, *^ I should say 
that it is meant to háve been spoken on the 
eve of an impending revolution — is it not so, 
Elfine?" 

*• Yes," she answered, " I could not make 
a speech upon nothing, and that was the easiest 
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subject I could thiak of." Thentuming to her 
auBt^ she said^ *^ Mon erapplioe commence." 

And Charles, compoúng himself to tbe 
requisite d^ree of gravitjy though his lips 
several times were parted wíth a smile, b^an 
to read iú a manner that plainly showed he was 
perf ectly master of the difficult art of elocution. 
The opening of tbe chárade speech was ratber 
startling, and Elfiiie'd brow crimsoned as she 
wátched tbe smiles dawn iipM the counte- 
nances of tbose around her. 

*' The obatade sípeeob/' said Charles, once 
more> and he commenced. 



THE CHAEADE SPEECH. 



'^ A crisis is át band I tbe cry of tbe poor 
hatb at lengtb been beard, and by measures of 
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violence obtaÍDs that consideratioD^ which when 
urged in the humble tone of the suppliant was 
refused. The oppressed háve risen against the 
oppressors^ the poor against the rich. the 
peasants against the nobles of the land — and 
this whei^ England is at her greatest height of 
glory I 

** But; alas I the fruit but ripens to decay ; 
another step in the pathway of fame> and she 
may sink nevěr to rise agáin I 

** Ye smile ! would that smile were the smile 
of secnrity — would that the words I now speak 
were falše ! but the yisions of my soul are not 
those idle dreams of the imagination, that pass 
away and are no more seen — a spirit oí 
prophesy is upon me I 

^^ Luxury hath spread her broad pinions over 
the mansions of the great ; poverty hath led 
her children beneath the gorget)U8 palaces, and 
cried with bitter wailing: *They know not 
hunger or thirst^ they feel not the hardships of 
life ;' your sons and your daughters die in the 
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open streets under the pressure of waDt, while 
gaily the minstrels tuně their yoices to strains 
of jo/ within their heated halls — the song and 
the dance are there. The bleak wind whistles 
from without, and they gather their velvet 
roantles yet closer around them at the sound, 
know they that its icy breezes benumb the 
scarce clothed form of the child of want? 
Arise ye from the cold hearthstones, where no 
cheerful fire blazes ; shake from your squalid 
forms the damps of death that cling around 
jfou; uncurb yourselves from the crouchiog 
attitude of despair^ and cry aloud : * Give us 
the bread ye háve taken from our famished 
mouths^ that we may not see the young and 
the old alike perishing from the face of the 
earth; give fuel, that we warm our frozen 
limbs, that we die not ! Give us work, that 
we may maintain, in honest labour, our little 
ones, who cling around us with the low wailing 
cry of starvation, lest they drop into tbe 
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grave; and we demand their lives at jour 
hands !' 

'' A time will come whcn we, the forlorn and 
the desolate^ may aríse from oor death-like 
lethargy, and become^ by the wrath of aroused 
despair^ as powerful as ye are now, and ye 
may sue for life^ as we háve sued, unbeeded I 
* ** Give quickly, lest we perish.' 
'^ But your hearts are cold, and ye give not ; 
no links bind together the poor and the rich as 
of yore— daily háve ye decreased the ties that 
bound US together, as a faithful and a loyal 
people — they are brokén, and they cannot be 
renewed ! 

'^ We arise from the restless slumberings of 
despair, strong ín the rightf ulness of our cause ; 
fierce as a maniac who hath burst his prison 
bonds — prepare ye for the storm — ^it is coming 
— it is come ! 
^' It hath come I 

^^ Like a thunder-bolt in its suddenness it hath 
lightened upon you; it viras not faeeded, when 
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in the distance its first murmurs caught your 
ears ; such discontent was to be silenced by 
the lawful supremacj of the nobles of the 
realm — should they, whom ye spuroed, ever 
rise against you ? And the cry of the desti- 
tute was forgotten in the luzturious chambers 
of the great ; the pampered children of wealth 
knew not the misery of want, and carelessly 
they inflicted the agonies of starvation upon 
thousands of their fellow creatures ! 

'' Alas ! distress hath tumed to wřath^ and 
wrath unto revenge, and now when the con- 
stitotion of EDgland totters on its base, though 
all your efforts be directed to restore it to its 
pristine strength, I fear those efforts will be 
made in yain I 

^^ No measures; however strong, will silence 
the clamours of a people once aroused to a fuU 
sense of their wrongs, and the resistance, they 
cau, and will mahe against your power. It is use- 
less now to talk of conciliation> and to meet 
the populace half way ; the time for successful 
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medlation is past ; you tnust resolve, either to 
assert your sapremacy, and die in the struggle, 
or else establish a thorough and searching 
reform throughout every class of society. The 
highest and the lowest, all must be content to 
bow to its, at firat, seen>ingly iron rules ; but 
when the change is eíFected, all wiU ac* 
knowledge its beneficial ínfluence over the 
land of our fathers. The remedies that 
háve foreed themselves npon my niind may 
seem startling ones, yet in the present 
emergency I see no others that could so 
effectually strike to the root of the existing 
evils, which háve brought us to this terrible 
crisis of affairs. And, perhapsi by many the 
developmetit of my plane may be considered 
as a wild chiméra of the fancy — ^yet, yet I hope 
not so I 

" The evil in which the most severe reform is 
necessary, and which I shall first lay under 
your consideration^ is the oentralizaition of 
immense riches in the hands of a comparatively 
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few individuals, while thousands are Btruggling 
to gain a bare livelihood. I wouid háve them 
more equally dlffused ; I would háve a proper 
income fixed for every class, adequate to the 
expense supposed to be incurred in upholding 
their positíoD in society, and which they must 
not exceed, gradually decreasing with the rank 
of the subject, 

"But you will say, if a*man'8 gettings are to 
be fixed to a certain sum, where must that 
spirit of commerce, which is Englanďs boast, 
find yent? Thus: I wolild not confine the 
speculations of any one, but his expenditure ; 
let him amass as much as he pleases, and let him 
pláce the overplus in a public treasury, there to 
remain til! he demands it for speculation ; but 
which must be enquired into by oflScers ap- 
pointed for that purpose. If successful, the 
money must again be placed in the treasury 
till wanted for further use, no interest being 
paid for any monies lying there. 

Thus far you háve heard me patiently, ^entle- 
men; but now you smile an<^^em to say : No 
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man will amass wealth, savé to enjoy, and live 
upon it, and that the spirit of trade must de- 
crease, when a man sees his gettings pass 
through his hands, as a mere trust, to be de- 
posed without delay in the hands of the 
government, when hií schemes are executed. 
Not so^ the property is still his to a certain 
extent. I suppose that this man has children 
whora he has brought up to yarious trades and 
professions ; well, as I consider the income of 
those trades and professions fixed, as soon as his 
children should haye attained their majority, 
he might, while living, deduct from the ovep- 
plus of his riches in the treasnry, for the pro- 
vision of each child, the moiety of the sums 
specifíed as being the principals of the annual 
incomes of their different occupations, and 
settle them on his children, or dispose of them 
in the samé manner after his death; letting 
them, during his life-ťtme, strive to amass, by 
their own induátry, the remaining portion, 
which if accomplished, at the time of his 

VOL. IL M 
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decease^ they must not consider tbemselves 
entitled to more than half of anj legacy, that 
may devolye upon them, either by the death of 
their parenta, kindred, or in any other way ; 
and which legacy must be deposited in the 
treasury for public usé, till called for by the 
legatee to meet the different emergencies of 
trade^ or for the settlement of his children. 

^' This rule may at first appear harsh, but 
when it is considered, that a more equal dis- 
tribution of wealth is the point to be obtained, 
it will be acknowledged a- just principle ; for 
the moiety of the legacy, passing from the 
hands of the most immediate heir, who is sup- 
posed to háve realized the sum required as the 
principál of his annual income, devolves upon 
the next of kin, who, if circumstanced in the 
samé way, must also relinquish his claim to 
8ome poorer individual of the family, which 
if there be none, it must pass to the govem- 
ment. 

*' Yet to the latter part of this rule I would 
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nkso haye a restriotion applíed : if that poorer 
individua!, upon whom the legacy devolves, be 
íound to haye squandered away any previous 
legacy tbat had been left him, and is not at 
that moment endeavouríng, by eome trade or 
profession, to regain his lost position in society, 
the property must not be considered as due to 
him. 

^^ And no part of the legacy must be con- 
sidered due, even to the most immediate heirs, 
if those persons háve the means of portioning 
their children. 

With regard to females: the widow of a 
man of wealth should be leíl; exaclly half her 
husbanďs income; and if she marry again, 
and that property be under no restrictions, it 
must go with her to her second husband, al- 
ways excepting where he has realized the in- 
come of his prufession or trade. But and if the 
woman has children by her first husband, and 
they háve not sufficient to support themselves 

in their station of life, or to provide for their 
2 M 3 
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children ; then, in my opinion, whatever wealth 
sbe has, which became hers by tbe will, or 
donation of ber first bnsband, sbouid im- 
mediately pass to bis cbildren ; for, as I bold 
tbat a woman wbo márríes a second time, com- 
pletely cbanges ber condition, forsakes the 
memories of tbe past, and lives oniy for tbe 
future, cap augbt belonging to tbe busband sbe 
forgets, be, in conscience, considered due to 
ber? , 

" Tbe above generál rule may be applied to 
every female married or unmarried : no woman 
sbouid bring ber busband a larger dowry tban 

wbat ís absolutely necessary to make up tbe 

principál of bis annual income. 

" And would not these measures, if strictly 

observed, diffuse more equally tbe riches of 

Englandr 

Charles stopped ; and Lady Granard laughed 

beartily for some time. ^ 

" Indeed, Elfine dear, I cannot help it," said 

sbe, " I cannot; tbe last few lineš were exqui- 
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8Íte 1 What providential care for the childrea 
and tbe widow! what staid reasooiog and 
curious phrases T' 

And another fit of laagbing eeized her. 

Elfine, meanwhile, smiled^ yet ratber uncom- 
fortably. 

** Notv let Charles read it to himself, aunt," 
said she, *' it is so ridiculous to be read 
aloud." 

But Charles recommenced his task, for 
Lady Granard made him a sign to proceed. 

'^ The next point to be considered, is, that a 
kindlier regard for the poor should influenee 
the conduct of the higher classes, and that an 
easier access should be established between 
them. Yet do not imagine, I would annihilate 
all those cherisheJ feelings of pride and honour 
that throb in the heart of an English noble- 
man ; that biad him to the glories of his long 
ennobled line, and awaken the fires of patriot- 
ism in his bosom. No I I would still preserye 
the different orders distinct from each other. 
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and give the samé pre-eminence to rank and 
station as now ; &r as I hold that rank, when 
justly bestoveed, is the reward of merit, so 
ought its privileges to be its own. But I 
woold háve the avenues towards it, less diffi- 
cult to attain, in cases where individual merit 
is concemed, vet once attaíned more difiScult 
to hold than at the present day ; so that the 
man who had raised himself to a level with his 
superiors, would still be liable to disgrace at 
any period, and muat alone maintain his position 
by constant attention to the duties of his sta- 
tion. Yet I do not mean that he shoold con- 
tinualiy strive to surpass himself, even when 
old age creeps upon him ; but that no actual 
vice, or unworthy inactivity, should suUy the 
honours he had won by former deeds. 

^' Thus A constant cheek would be laid upon 
the passions of men, who, by natural abilities, 
or fortuitous circumstances, are raised above 
the sphere of life wherein they were bom; 
for many a man may restrain his passions and 
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hřs YicoB, uotil he arríve at the height of 
power he thirsted for, and then> sure of bis 
eonquest, unveil his reál character to the 
world." 

^^ There'8 some senee in that observation of 
yours, Elfine^" said Lady Granard, '*go on, 
Charles." 

He continued. 

^^In my opinioni gentlemen, the nobility 
should be divided into classes; the newly 
created, and the ancient; of which the newly 
created should také the precedence, savé in 
cases of individual merit, wfaere the bearer of 
an ancient title is deemed worthy of farther 
bonour : for is it not more praiseworthy of a 
man to attain rank by his own means, tban to 
inherit it? 

*' There should also be rules for hereditary 
honours. The character of the heir should be 
strictly examined into by a coQrt of enquiry 
appointed for that purpose : if of age at the 
time of his predecessoťs decease, and if 
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deemedy upon enqulry, to be frivolous or 
wicked^ tbe peerage sbouid lie dormant daríog 
lbe period of bis natural life, and bis income 
be forfeited, if be amend not bis conduct. But 
if, after tbe lapse of years, be sbouid be found 
upon investigation to be wortby of bis lost 
station in society, let bim fortbwith be installed 
in bis witbbeid rank. If dead before tbe re- 
covery, and leaving a cbild bebind bim, tbat 
cbild must be considered tbe beir, and if of age 
must undergo tbe examination, or if too young, 
await his majority." 

^^ Spanisb Inquisition I" murmured Lady 
Granard. 

•* I believe,'* continued Cbarles, " tbat among 
tbe sources of tbe distress prevalent in tbis 
country, ís tbat misplaced pride, wbicb, in tbe 
present day, pervades every class of society. 
Yes, every rank of society ; I will not only 
blame tbe poor labourer, wbo, witb means, per- 
haps, scarcely sufficient to carry bim to tbe 
grave in peace, still aims at bringing up bis 
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family in a way superior to their station in 
life, and w ho, hj his mistaken kindness, leads 
thein to sorrow and to sbame ; but also tbat 
falše pride wbicb is seen in the middling and 
higher ranks — what I mean is tbis : — Say now, 
that there is a family whose means are adequate 
to a comfortable existence ; well, they are not 
contented with this, but must stři ve to keep up 
an air of elegance, a sort of establisbment, 
wben, perhaps, they bavě only the means of a 
decent subsistence, in external appearances, 
which oiigbt be otberwise, and better em- 
ployed. 

'^ Tbis is a foolisb pride ; yet there is also a 
pride that urges us to the noblest actions — it is 
the pride of rectitude : and tbis is the pride 
\?bicb burns witbin the bosoms of the poor of 
England with as pure a fláme, as that wbicb 
flusbes the brows of ber nobles. I grant tbat 
it may be individually debased ; taken, hovr- 
ever, as a generál principle^ it is universally 
acknowledged — and yet bow often do we find 
M 5 
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it despbedy and the poor man*8 honest pride 
dedded as ignorance and presumption I This 
Í8 the pride that proteots them řtom the crimes 
which poverty whispers in their eare— and 
wouid you crosh it ? Beware, lest you cnish 
the barriers that Virtue hath placed against 
the inroadfl of Vice in tbe hearts of the poor, 
of the uneducated ! 

'* Oh I if a spirit of honesty and frankness 
oould per vadě England; and the noble> the 
merchant, and the peasant, hold their respec- 
tive stations in life, free from the eneroach- 
ments of false pride, falše shame! If they 
would eay to the high-born noble : * We do not 
seek your rank, eave when it is bestowed 
fre^ly and justly ; it is sufficient for us to know 
our lives as nobly spent as yours ; that while 
you labour to fix the true and equitable limits 
of the liberty, which we revere ; while you 
strive to better tho condition of our common 
land, either by forming just laws, or distribu- 
ting the blessings of knowledge throughout 
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each class of society, it is suflBcient for U8 to 
know, that we are the chief Boarce of the 
wealthy placed within your hands for such pur- 
poseSy and tfaat we are entitled to the samé 
meed of praise, of which you háve now the 
fairest tributem ; but which posterity will, per* 
hapsy acknowledge as due to' as, as to yoa. 
Thenlet us abide in the station in which Heaven 
has placed us — if our talents call us not else- 
where— are we not the merchant princes of 
the ,seas ? and shall we care fór those titles 
and honours, which, in the present day, are so 
unworthily bestowed ? What 1 shall we strive 
for that which is too often given to interest or 
riches, and not to merit? shall we hold our- 
selves up to scom and ridicule, by assuming 
honours we háve nevěr won ? No— let England 
a^k her sons, in the time of danger, to sacrífice 
all that they bavě in her cause, and we will do 
so. Our wishes and our lives will be freely 
given; and the fleets that bear her armies 
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across the seae^ shall be built witb the wealth 
we háve earned, and manned by the bravest of 
our sons. Then let England pour upon the 
heads of thoae who serve her faithfuUy, the 
rewarde which she now idlj bestows ; then let 
the too often disgraced order of knigbthood 
brighten the eword of the soldier that hath 
perilled his life in her cause^ and won her Vic- 
tory : and let us find the naoies of those who 
háve Uved with honour on the battle field, oř 
in the more peaceful occupations of her legis- 
lature, amongst the list of her nobles.' 

*' Oh England 1 my fatherland ! even as my 
heart clings to the bright future of the vision I 
háve shadowed forth^ so does it shriok from 
the dread reality before me I No^ thou art sunk 
too low in the snares of Luxury to cast off 
her enchantments — on^ on— savé when, at 
times, 6ome vigorous band, for one momenty 
stays thy ruin— on, on, wilt thou tread in the 
pathway of destruction, till surrounded by 
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enemiěB abroad^ and forsaken by thy children 
at home, tbou wilt sink to rise no more, be*^ 
neath the stormB that gather round thee I" 

Some time after Charles had finished the 
Charade Speech Elfine spoke ; and she was the 
first to break the silence that prevailed over 
the whole party. 

"Charles," said she, "you háve accom- 
plished your task, pray give me your opinion 
of it, in as plain words as you like/' 

Charles was silent for some moments, and 
then answered her. 

^^It displays some power of thought/' he 
said, ^^but the principles it avows present a 
strange mixture of opinions. You would dis- 
tribute the wealth of the land more equally, 
and yet maintain the barriers of rank as firmly 
as before, which would be next to impossible, 
for wealth buys rank, or, at least, exacts that 
respect which is nearly equivalent to it. The 
reform which you would wish to také pláce, 
could but operáte upon the commercial part of 
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the population, and would nataralljr destroy 
that friendly feeling now evinced towards it« 
(perhapsy from necessity,) by our nobility, and* 
which Í8 daily guining ground. At the present 
time, the younger branches of noble families, 
wliether male or female, are often excluded 
from any great ehare of the inheritance of the 
father, so that the heirs to the honours of their 
reapective house.s may háve sufficient wealth 
to eupport their rank. What then becomes of 
the younger children ? Brought up in the lap 
of luxury, when of age, they find they háve 
no means of supporting the habits of expense 
which they háve acquired ; and with no taste 
for the professions to which somefew of them, 
perhaps, are destined, they find an easier 
method to supply their wants. Interinarrying 
with the children of those rich citizens, wbo, 
by their money, háve acquired the privilege of 
Bteppin^^ upoD the utteroiost boundaries of the 
prescribed circle of fashion and rank, and 
whom, in secret, they despise, may, in some 
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degree, level the distinctions of rank, pleaf^e 
the people, aod fiU their empty coffers. Your 
sjstem, Elfine, if pursued, would infallibly 
generate the absolute subordination of the 
middling and lower classes ; with their wealth 
or OTerpIus placed in the hands of the govern- 
ment, and their annual income fixed to a cer" 
tain Buniy they couid nevěr rise above that 
station in which they commenced life; their 
Btyle of liying must be nded according to the 
means allowed them, and the education of their 
children must also suffer. For, do not you 
perceive, Elfine, that your pian wonld neces- 
Barily prescribe but a certain extent of know- 
led ^e to each class of society, which would in- 
crease or decrease according to the rank of the 
^ubject, as whatever might be the bent of bis 
genius, the parent could not expend more than 
that part of bis income upon his education, 
which he had beforehand set apart for that 
purpose from his yearly expen^ies, although 
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he might háve tbousands lying useless in the 
treaeurj. 

*'I nevěr thought of what yoa now men- 
tion/' said Elfine, with a smile, ^'neverthe- 
les8, were that the only objectíon, it could be 
easily r^ctified by allowing any sum of money 
to begiven to the parent for the purpose of en- 
larging the means of educating that child^ who 
shows symptoms of great talents." 

*^But what oonfusion it would create in 
families that are not perfectly united by filial 
and fraternal love," answered Charles, ^' and 
besides, there would be some injustice in the 
meaaure. Why should you expend more time 
and trouble utx>n one child than upon another, 
for the reason that he has more abilities? I 
consider that there is more praise due to the 
man, who brings up a child of inferior capa- 
bilities to pass through the world easily aad 
creditably, than to him, who bestowing every 
care upon one whose talents betray themselves, 
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even in bis earlier years, and require but care- 
ful cultivation to mature tbem^ is by taste and 
traiuing urged to a full display of tbe natural 
powers of his mind. Those who are gifted 
wiih brilliant talents, when once brought into 
actioa^ how easily they pursue theml how^ 
they seem to foreknow, balf divine, every in- 
crease of knowledge of wbich they catch a 
glimpse I And awakened to a sense of their 
abilities, they surmount every difficulty, and 
etruggle on through every triaL But to him, 
wboy in generály is said to be born a fool, you 
must impart factitious sense^ factitious moralé 
— -yes^ even his feelings must be in some de- 
gree artifioial; for, where is that clear per- 
ception of right and wrong which we find in 
minds of the higher order? Though I allow^ 
mark you, that its influence may be more €om- 
pletely deadened in those whose powers of rea- 
soning are great, when by vain glory they are 
led to combat on the side of sophistry and 
pride, than in those who, under the sway of 
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early habits and associations, háve one fixed 
standard of ideas by which they are raled« 
and no powers of reasoning to bríng new ones 
into action." 

" How you háve wandered from your theme," 
said Elfine^ *' but I am amused — go on." 

*^ I háve líttle more to say," answered 
Charles, *^ I only wish to convince you that 
your systém of reform is erroneous in nearly 
all its prínciple^, particularly in your last sug- 
gestion. There can be no rules laid down for 
the cultivation of genius ; for irregular in its 
birth, deceitful in its appearance, its reál 
presence is often overlooked. Yarious are the 
manners in which it is revealed; sometimes 
riding into Itght, slowly, jet surely» like the 
first beams of the morning sun struggling with 
the shades of ni^ht ; sometimes bursting into 
brilliancy, like the lightning fla»hing from 
the thunder-cloud. Where trne genius is, the 
treasure, sooner or later, will be known ; think 
of Shakespeare, Milton, Otway, Johnson, 
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Ooldsmith, and many otbers who had to 
struggie with the greatest difficulties, and who 
jet háve left works that háve immortalized 
their names* They had to meet trials, which 
tnust to them háve at first appeared almost in- 
supportable, and yet, Elfiné, I think, that in 
those trials, their minds but acquired a greater 
strength of thought, s more yigorous spirit, 
than if their path in life had been anbroken 
by the vicissitudes which they encountered. 
True, some had died ere their talents were well 
appreciatedy yet háve they not left behind 
them names that will not fade? and is not that 
an equivalent for their sufferings ? 

'* You háve travelled far from the field 
of argumenty Charles/' said Lady Granard. 

" Yes,** he answered, " I always find it 
difficult to keep to the point of discasbion, that 
is the worst with me ; idea foUows idea, and 
my thoughts rove far away, until recalled by 
some obseryation from my adversaries. But 
to retům to the snbject. You see, Elfine, that 
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the measure you proposed would be unjust, and 
the remedy more so; for the ether children 
might with reason say, that greater pains had 
been bestowed upon the edueatlon oť the child, 
in whom the partial father, perhaps^ thought he 
had discovered the germ of some talent, which 
would, in after years, if properly cultivated 
raise him above the ephere of life in which he 
was born^ and murmuring against the parent, 
who had so unjustly doomed them to com- 
parative ignorance. ' If Heayen/ they might 
say, ^ has not gifted us with the samé brilliant 
talents, still why should those which we háve, 
and which might yet make us useful members of 
society, be condemned to a slight and in- 
efficient culture ? must you not bestow more 
pains to till the hard and sterile earth, than the 
rich aod fertile one ? Tben give us the care 
bestowed upon our brother, and we may yet 
compete with him in some respects.' And if 
the request were rejected by those to whom 
it was addressed, what a number of malcon- 
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tents would it create 1 That part of yóur 
systém, Elfíne, would not stand a day ; fj^enius 
ís ever envied and calumniated, and it is only 
when risen by its own exertions to the height, 
for which its every effort was made, that the 
slanders and the strife, by which it is encircled, 
sometimes fall to the ground : yet even there, 
if there is a straw to catch at, that straw will 
be laid hold of. Therefore, I say, that when a 
man has the means to give his children an 
education íitted, if you will, for a higher rank 
pf society than that in which he moves, let 
him do it; so that he has also the wealth re« 
quisite to support them, or at least to settle 
theai comfprtably in the line of life he bas 
chosen For them. But let him not favour one 
child more than another, or create the heart- 
burnings of jealousy between those who shouid 
be united in love by the bonds of fraternal 
afiection ; let one and all participate in the 
blessings that arise from a careful and liberal 
education/. as the man of moderate abilities. 
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feels the loss of such a deprivation more than 
he who has been gifted by Nature with the 
greater share of talent ; for the former, distrust- 
ing his own powers of mind^ when he meets 
with misfortunes, ofteneinks beneath the weight 
of despairy whereas the latter ia rarely abso- 
lutely crushed beneath the pressure of diffi- 
cultieSy because he feels within himself an 
assurance of his reál worth that ever bupys 
him up. 

^^ Again, you say, Elfine, that there is a 
foolish pride that pervades every society at the 
present day, námely, the pride of keeping up 
appearances. Yes, when it proceeds from 
envy, frora a desire to out-do some particular 
person or persons, or from the wish to appear 
above the line of life in which we tread by 
mere display, and with no other title to 
warrant our doing 80, I condemn it as mis- 
placed ; but there is one čase wiiere I rather 
pity than despise it It is where a family, by 
a series of misfortunes, or by a sudden calamity. 
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Í8 obliged to forego tbose advantages, which 
wealth before allowed them, and yet by dint 
of great economy oontrive to keep up that 
appearance, which is tbe mark of the station 
of life in w hich tbey move ; (I suppose the 
exaraple to be found among the bigher classes of 
society,) for, by relinquishing' the rank which 
they hold, they abandon, not only its elegant 
refínements, but also the advantages which may 
accrue to tbemselves, or to their children, from 
the good offices of their friends, or, if you 
will acquaintance, as I saw a smile upon the 
lip of Elfine as I pronounced the word of 
friend. Yes, disparaging as the truth may be 
to humanity, it is certain, that people are al- 
ways more ready to help you, when you do 
not seem to want their assistance, than when 
you acknowledge that you do. Surrounded by 
the attributes of rank and wealth, a hundred 
hands are ready to assist you in any project 
you may form for the advancement of your 
family ; but when poor and forsaken, no one 
will step forwaid to alleviate your distress by 
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the oíFer of pecuniary aid, or tbe weigbt of his 
ÍDflaence in the quarter wbere you desire it to 
be felt, for tbe furtherance of any scheme tbat 
might ease you from some of the misfortuneft 
which surround yoa. Then, you see, Elfine, 
if they can bonestly, (and by bonestly, I mean, 
tbat they should make do otbers bear tbe 
burthen of their misfortunes, or tbe pinching 
of wanty savé tbemselves,) if they can bonestly 
keep up tbat appearance of wealtb required, 
they cannot be much blamed; •for, next to 
money, tbe second best help for your advance- 
ment in tbe world^ is good connections." 

" There is great trutb in your observations, 
Mr. Lennox/' said Lady Granard, **worldly 
trutb. There seems, however, to be a bigber 
moral aim in those of Elfine, aitbougb they are 
clouded by romance." 

" I acknowledge the justness of your lady- 
8hip's remark," answered Charles, **but you 
raust allov^ tbat they could not be so easily 
applied to every-day life as mine." 
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^ Because," said Ada^ joining in the conversa- 
tion, ^* yours are framed in the cold, calculating 
spirit of the world ; hers, in the romance of 
youth just waking into life. Oh ! I would not 
that such thoughts were chilled — she will learn 
soon enongh, that all is not peace and happir 
ness on earth P' 

Charles coloured highly at the commence- 
ment of this epeech, and Elfine looked dis- 
pleased, and paused ; but towards the end there 
was something in the tone of Ada's voice, that 
made them turn to look upon her with the 
lingering gáze of curiosity. Her eyes had 
been bent upon the ground while she spoke ; 
as she finished, however, she raised them^ and 
met the enquiring looks of Charles and Elfine 
with a laugh. 

** After all," said she, turning to Elfine with 
a smile expressive of some hidden finesse, 
*' After all yours is but declamation and non- 
sense, Elfi — is it not ? and Mr. Lennox has 

all the sense upon his side. Yes, his observa- 
voL. n. v 
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tions are most just, and yours could be oniy 
carried into effect, suppoeing good people al- 
ways predominated in this world." 

" Well, Charles," said Colonel Lennox, sud- 
denly enteríng the room with a very ill- 
teropered expression of countenance, ** I hope 
yon háve chatted loDg enough with the ladies 
this morning — could not find your ladyship'8 
brother anywhere — come along, sir, I háve no 
tinie to wait. Miss Elfine, you must excuse 
him, we háve a long ride before us." 

"To Crofton Lodge, Colonel Lennox?" 
said Elfine, laughiogly. 

*' No, my dear, not to Crofton Lodge ; 
further on, further on." 

•' Some whim," said Charles, in a whisper 
to Elfine, *' I must go, however, although I 
thought to stay with you for a couple of hours 
more." 

" You háve staid long enough — I am ex- 
hausted with erinuiy^ answered Elfine, '* after 
the perusal of the charade speech, and your 
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long lectare upon it, you must give me leayo 
to yawn — adíeu I" 

*' Where are you going, uncle ?" eaid Charles 
to Colonel Lennox, as they passed through 
the gates of Harolde Park. 

" Home, boy — home. Do you think I do 
not want rest after racing up and down the 
country all this morning ?" 



N i 
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CHAPTEK XI. 



" Oh ! colder than the wind that freezsea 

Founts, that but now in sunshine play^d, 
Is the congealing pang that seizes, 

The trusting bosom when l)etray'd. 
He felt it — deeply felt — and stood 
As if the tale had froz*n his blood, 

So maz'd and motionless was he ; 
Like one whom sudden spells enchant, 
Or some mute^ marble habitant, 

Of the still halls of Ishmonie I" 

MOOBB. 



Day after day did Sir Francis Ellerton Btill 
continue to visit Crofton Lodge, and each time 
an hour oř more was spent in the company of 
Everard EflSngham, who was now convalescent. 
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much to the dissatisfaotion of Charles Lennoiz^ 
to whom his quiet and serious coBVersation, 
enlivened by no flights of the imagination, ap- 
peared particularlj monotonous and irksome. 
To Effingham, indeed, the presence of Sir 
Francis was even more disagreeable than to 
Charles, for he felt a feeling of dislike una- 
voidably possees him, when he regarded him 
in the light of Ada^s husband, though he es- 
teemed his high and honourable character, and 
he repelled as much as he couid his advances to- 
wardsa more intimate acquaintance. But Sir 
Francis was not easily shaken from hb pur- 
pose; he had resolved to cultivate his friend- 
ship, and viewing in the coVd and proud 
manners of Everard, but a similitudc of his 
own, he would not be repulsed, and he met his 
reservě with a warmth that suffioiently ex- 
pressed hov7 deeply he felt the obligation he 
owed him. 

Had he but known what was passing within 
the heart of Effingham^ how he would havé 
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fihrunk from uttering those expressíons of grati- 
tude^ wbich, thoagh few, were spoken witb 
fervent sincerity I 

On oDe of his visita to Crofton Lodge^ he 
had said when he parted from Everard, that 
Lady EUerton should express her thanks in 
person ere they left the Hall^ and that he 
would bring her witb him in two orthreedays. 
To tbis Everard only replied, that he could 
not tbink of giving ber ladysbip so much 
trouble, adding witb a laugb^ *^ Gentlemen's 
lives, Sir Francis, ought ever to be devoted to 
the ladies' service, even in tbis degenerate age ; 
80 there are no thanks due to me." 

^* Ah r' said Miss Lennox^ wbo was present, 
" I wish every gentleman were such a gallant 
knight as you are, Mr. Effingham." 

" I nevěr like to bear long compliments, 
Sue," said Colonel Lennox, from the other end 
of the room, " they always lead to evil. Don't 
flatter that young man, if you please, else you 
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^lU spoil him, even as youVe spoilt Charles, 
by petting him up in tbat manner." 

And poor Miss Leanox was instantly 
ailenced. 

Everard Effingham had determined not to 
see Lady EUerton. He purposed to leaye the 
country immediately, so as to avoid the meet- 
ing, and he fixed his departure from the Lodge 
for the end of the week, within two days of 
the announcement of her intended visit. He had 
told Charles of his intention, but begged him 
at the samé time to keep it secret, particularly 
from the ever busy Colonel Lennox, who 
would, in all probability, háve made it instantly 
known at the Halí, and thus frustrate the 
motive that urged him to this determination ; 
and to silence all pressing invitations to stay, 
with which Charles assured him his uncle 
would try to overpower him if he could, he 
said he would feign an unexpected summons to 
town on business, as an excuse for his sudden 
departure* 
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It was on the eveníng of thé daj previoae 
to the one on which he intended to leave the 
Lodge^ tbat Everard^ accompanied by Charles^ 
was retuming from a ríde in the neighbour- 
hood^ which he had taken for the purpose of 
wiling away the morning, and of avoiding the 
enquiríes of the Colonel and Miss Lennox^ 
whom he had that day apprised of his de- 
partnre. It had been a long and tedious ríde, 
for Everard was out of spirits, and Charles^ 
aíler several attempts to enlíven him^ gave the 
effbrt up> as altogether useless^ and pleasingly 
employed himself bj musing on Elfine 
Harolde's perfections. 

« There is the Halí," said Charles, as they 
proceeded at a slow páce aloog the road by 
which Harolde Park was skirted. 

Effingham stopped his horše involuntarily,. 
and looked in the distance for its dark and 
cumbrous pile. 

^' Do you not see the old walls behind yon 
clump of trees ?" said Charles again, ^^ to the 
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left, Everard, to the left— how duli you are." 

Everard gave him no answer, but contínued 

to gáze stedfastly on the spot to which he had 

drawn his attention, while Charles, whose feel- 

ings sometimes prompted him to various flights 

of fancj^ half in earnest^ half in jest, began 

to soliloqui^ie aloud. 

*^ Bude casket for a gem so fair I" he said, 

" mine ejes are fixed upon the time-wora 

frame, with a far more lo?ing gáze, than that 

with which they ever lingered upon the home 

of mine infancy, where all those who loved me, 

while I was yet unconscious of their love, háve 

sunk to rest in the quiet of the grave ; and 

the remembrance of the deep, but silent af- 

fection of a father, the fond yearning love of a 

mother, cannot hallow that spot with as strong 

a spell, as the one which throws its light around 

thy dwelling, Elfine Harolde, sweet Eifine 

Haroldel" 

At this moment the clatter of a horse^s 

hoofs were heard upon the road, and the lover^ 
2 N 5 
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aroused from his soliloquy, beheld the very 
person he had apostrophízed in such ardent 
terms. 

" Idler!" was the salutation with wbich he 
was greeted, " ever síňce I entered the opening 
of the lané, I háve seen you sitting perfectly 
still upon your horše, staring up at the sky ! 
Your friend, also, Mr. Effingham, does not 
seeni much better employed ; pray may I en^ 
quire what were the subjects of your thoughts, 
gentlemen f " 

'^ I was thinking of you, Elfine," eaid 
Charles. 

" Ah ! no doubt — I am to believe you, I sup- 
pose? But come, I háve a message from roy 
uncle for you — oř, no, he shall deliver it him- 
eelf ; and for that purpose you must join hina, 
he Í8 oi)ly at the end of the lané yonder with 
my brother. Do you come too, Mr. Effingham, 
we áliall be very glad to see you; or staý, I 
will telí my uncle, and he will ride hither; he 
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áoes so wiah to expre38 his thauks I You will 
6tay till I coiiie back, will you not ?" 

** I must this very moment ride straight 
home. Miss Harolde, to eee whether a letter 
which I expect by to-day^s post, has arrived." 

'' Nonsense I only a letter ! that would nevěr 
much inconvenience me — pray come, pray 
wait — my uncle will be so disappointed if he 
does not speak with you. He had no idea, 
when we saw Charles in the distance, that you 
were his companion, for your face was averted 
from US, else I am sure be would háve ridden 
hitber with me now, pray come 1" 

'* I cannot, indeed," replied Effingham, who 
rather dreaded the rencontre ; for quiet and 
reserved in disposition he wished to shun the 
tbanks of Mr. Harolde, and tbe enquiries of Sir 
Edward, " you must be kind enough to make 
my excuses to Mr. Harolde— I cannot waste 
one moment longer here, even with you, as 
particular business depends upon the letter I 
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have meDtioned, and it must be answered im- 
mediately." 

** How disagreeable you are 1 Letters, letters^ 
indeed — I hatě letters. Ada stayed at home 
this afternoon to write a letter — Sir Francia 
went to Dover about two days ago, in conse- 
quence of a letter — ah 1 I hatě them 1 Come, 
Charles, uncle is waitiDg, and Mr. Effingham, 
if you will not receive the thanks of my uncle 
in person, accept them from me, and my own, 
too. Dear Ada ! had it not been for you sbe 
would have been killed. Dear Mr. Effingham, 
I only wish I could find words to express our 
gratitude ; but I cannot — these imperfect ex- 
pressions must suffice, although they do not 
telí one tenth part of what we feel.'' 

And striking her horše slightly, off she 
cantered, followed by Charles, and Everard 
was left to purdue a solitary ride bomewards. 

It was not loDg after they had separated that 
he found himself before the gate of Harolde 
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Park, and again slackening his hor8e's pace^ 
he cast a lingeríng look up the long avenue of 
trees that formed the approach to the Halí, 
whilst the thought of once more beholding 
Ada Ellerton passed through his mind. 

"Once — but once again!" he murmured, 
and he dwelt upon the last words he had heard 
her speak — the onlj ones that had betrayed the 
interest she took in his fate; and the wish, 
each instant, became more powerful within his 
bosom, and the better whisperings of reason 
were stilled. 

He had heard she was alone ; he could see 
her then when no one could wonder at his 
changing cheek, if such emotion were visible, 
or listen to those expressions of gratitude, 
whieh he knew must be uttered by Ada El- 
lerton when she saw him, and which he felt 
would make his heart throb wildly with de- 
light. Yes, he might hear her tbank him for 
the life which he had saved — to bless another 
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with the light of her presence. Ah ! there 
fvas bittcmess in that thought! 

**' She shall not kuow what pa.^ses witliin 
my bosom !" he said agaÍD^ *' no, no, let her 
deem me cold-hearted — worthless of the love 
ehe bears me, so will she the sooner find its 
cure I Aye, love must die away, ere she can 
be happy; and it can find no quicker death, 
than by the pang which revcals, that all the 
rich and generous feelings of the heart háve 
been wasted upon one, who nevěr could háve 
sympathised with them. Her love must pass 
away, then nevěr must she know of mine — ^yet 
I must, I must see her once more 1" 

** Did you please to ring, sir? Háve you 
been riiiging long, sir?'' said one of the ser- 
ván ts belonging to the Halí, opening the gaie 
just in front of Everard, with the intention of 
letting himself out, and who, seeing he had 
reined in his horše perfectly motionless bcfore 
it, imagined he must háve been waiting some 
time for entrance. 
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^' Are the family at home ?^' said Everard, 
startÍDg from his reveríe. 

" Only Lady Ellerton and Lady Granard ; 
but Lady Granard is ill^" answered the man. 

And Everard, taken by surprise, foUowed 
the impulse against fi'hich he had been striving^ 
and cantered up the avenue of Harolde Park. 

When he arrived at the Halí, he was ushered 
into the drawing-room, where he found no one 
within, but it was not long before Ada entered. 
Instantly walking straight up to him, aud for- 
getting, in the depth of her gratitude, all that 
might háve created a feeling of constraint to- 
wards him, she at once expressed her thanks 
in a warm and heart-felt manner. Everard 
tried to laugh off the acknowledgment, though 
he listened eagerly to her every word, with a 
sense of mingled pain and pleasure. 

At length a silence succeeded the flow of 
those sentimente, which had rendered Ada 
eloquent in the delivery of her thanks, and a 
feeling of constraint crept upon her, which 
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sbe carefuUy strove to conceal from Effingham. 
But it did not escape his observatk>Q« and with 
an effort to resumé the conversation^ he men- 
tíoned his intention of leaving Crofton Lodge 
on the foUowing day* 

'' Indeed 1' said Ada, " then Sir Francia will 
not háve the pleasure of seeing yoa again, íor 
he went to Dover on business yesterdaj, and 
I do not suppose he will return before latě 
to*night." 

" I am sorry," replied Everard, " that it 
cannot be otherwise." 

*' Do yeuleave for Effingham Manor ?" said 
Ada. 

" Effingham Manor I no, no/' answered 
Effingham with a sudden start, and an ex- 
pression of pain for one moment crossed his 
face, *' that was the pláce of our betrothal." 

Lady EUerton turned quickly round, and 
gazed eagerly upon his countenance for some 
seconds, then with a half repressed sigh, and a 
forced laugh, she answered, •* You should not 
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revive unpleasant reminiscences ; we both dk- 
liked each other excessively at the period to 
which you allude, but I hoped we had forgotten 
all about it, and were very good friends — I^ at 
least, must be 80, though you may not^ as £ am 
your debtor for more than I can ever repay." 

" Do not mention that again," aaswered 
Effingham, and he sought to represe the emotion 
that now became visible in his voice, *' had it 
ultimately cost me my life the pleasure of saving 
yours would háve counterbalanced the sacrifice." 

^' The delight of saving a fellow creature 
from the pangs of death — and such a death !" 
replied Lady Elierton, with a shudder, *^ must 
indeed be great ; yet there are few who would 
do so at the expense of their own — amongst 
those few you are included, Mr. Effingham." 

" The motive was a selfish one," rejoined 
Everardy obeying a sudden impulse which 
prompted him to disclose the feelings of his 
heart, and which, though partly checked by 
conscience^ was too powerful to be resisted. 
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" The motive was a selfish one, for your life 
has long been dearer to me than my own." 

Ada, for a moment, seemed stunned : not a 
suspicion of the truth had untll then flashed 
upon her. *' Does he love me ?" she mur* 
mured inwardly, and the question hushed the 
very breath that parted her lips, and the pulse 
that throbbed in feverish excitement. ^' Does 
he love me now ?" But soon recovering her- 
šelf, she answered in a tone of haughtiness, 
which, however, gradually softened to one of 
forced raillery, ^^ Mr. Effingham does not 
seem to understand how to value the obligation 
I acknowledge, else he would not treat the 
matter so lightly. My life dearer to you than 
your own ! so I suppose you would insinuate 
every woman's is," continued she, with a smile, 
" why that is true knight-errantry." 

There was an evident desire in Lady Eller- 
ton'8 manner to repress any word or look, that 
might háve betrayed she understood him, and 
Everard perceived this, and with a burst of 
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uncontroUed pasdion he approachcd her — his 
once betrothed, but now the wife of another. 

Love had overcome his better judgraent, 
and his firmest resolves were weakened in the 
presence of Ada; the memories of the past 
came thronging to his brain, he felt he oniy 
cared to hear from her lips, the betrayal of the 
heart which he knew was his, and then to bid 
farewell to her for ever ! Alas ! one step to- 
wards evil, but too surely leads unto another ; 
it is but in fearing the snares of temptation that 
we can avoid them. 

Everard had sought the presence of Lady 
Ellerton, against a distincť sense of the wrong 
he committed in so doing. He had no further 
iutention than of seeing her, and having seen 
her to bid farewell; but when he saw the 
pallor of her cheek, and heard the soft, sad 
toneš of her voice, while he marked the slow 
and gliding step which spoke of sorrow in its 
mournful tread, and felt it was he who thus had 
changed her^ a wild and irrepressible wish 
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arose within his heart to telí her, that howevet 
deeply, devotedly she had loved biin^ he an^ 
swered that love with the samé depth of af- 
fectioD, now, when he could only feel how 
bitter Ví as the absence of all hope. He ap- 
proached her, and exclaimed in a voice of pas* 
sionate regret ^' It is right, perhaps, that you 
should feign not to understand me — that you 
should try to silence, by evasive answers, the 

love that must speak its existence; but you 
cannot compel me to leave your presence \£Íth- 
out avowing that wild passion. Ada, I love 
you — and I know you háve loved me! On 
the night when we parted to meet no more as 
betrothed, I read your secret — would to God 
I had known it sooner — would that I had nevěr 
uttered thoee words which severed us for 
ever ! Could I, even then, háve unveiled the 
innermost recesses of your heart, though I 
loved you not, those words should háve re- 
mained unspoken — not even in the deepest 
solitude would they ever háve been breathed 
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by me. But bašty and proudy I deemed you 
oold and beartleďa, and it was only after I had 
lost you^ that I knev7 how dear was the bles- 
sing I had cast from me. Yes, . from the 
moment you rejected me, I loved you ; although 
mj pride bade me conceal the sting that centred 
in my bosom. You háve loved me ! even yet 
there is bliss in those words — that you once 
deemed me worthy of your love, 'tis still hap- 
piness to know, Ada I even a short while since 
you loved me — Ada, you love me now I" 

Pale aod silent, Lady Etlerton listened to 
Eveřard in deep emotion ; but as he finished 
speaking, ber brow flusbed crimson with anger, 
and her eyes flashed fire. 

" I owed you my life," she said, ** you háve 
cancelled the obligation— ^what Wo^d or look of 
mine could authorize this presumptuous pas- 
sion?^' 

As she spoke, the injunction of Cbarles 
Lennox, of seeking in the eyes of a woman 
for the truth of her assertion, recurred to the 
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mind of Everard^ and raising his eyes to her 
face, he met hers burning with the indignatlon 
ehe expressed. It was but for a moment ; for 
as he gazed with eager scrutiny upon her, an 
instantaneous change passed across her fea- 
tures ; the large, blue eyes ňlled with tears^ 
and her hands were clasped to hide the crim- 
son blush that stained her cheek. 

"You love me! you love me!" were the 
sole words she heard, and she felt her hand 
pressed to the burning lips of Everard. She 
would háve avoided his presence, and fled, but 
her strength failed her ; he still retained her 
hand closely within hisown, and she could not 
disengage it. 

^' Oh ! leave me, leave me/' she ezclaimed, 
*' you know all — too much — Everard ; for 
Heaven's saké, leave me ! Oh, God 1 my hus- 
band — I háve wronged him — wronged him 
deeplyl" 

And a sudden sense of shame overcame her. 
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and she abandoned herself to o ne wild gust of 
tears ; fast, fast they fell, nor did she strive to 
check them ; nor did she hear or see Everard 
as he knelt beside her. 

" You háve loved me I you love me even 
now — those are words I cannot forget — these 
are moments that I nevěr dared hope for — this 
wild bliss I dreamed not of I I thought not to 
read so clearly, the confirmation of my mad- 
dest wishes. And is it so ? and do we love so 
deeply now^ now that all hope is past ? Mine 
you once were, Ada — how bitter is the 
thought I and my rashness, my blindness háve 
severed us I Ada, shrink not from me ; in one 
instant I leave you, and for ever !" 

"Leave me now — every instant increases 
our mutual guilt — EflSngham — farewell I 
Think of thIs as of some quickly paesing dream 
— forget it — as I wilL*' 

" Forget it! nevěr, nevěr — would you bury 
in forgetfulness the deepest bliss that I háve 
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ever ezperíenced ? I cannot forget it while life 
and memory remain !" 

" Leave me !" 

"Yes, yes, in another moment, Ada,*' said 
Effingham, euddenly approaching her, ^' look 
upon me once more with such a look as even 
but now revealed your love I Bend those eyes 
again upon me, and let me carry the remem- 
brance of their last glance with me to the 
grave. Ada I let them onče, once more be 
raised to mine — this is our first moment of 
mutual paasion, and our last I" 

" Your last, indeed I*' repeated a voice be- 
hind them, and turning, Ada beheld her hus- 
band, pale and motioniess, beside her. 

He had cntered unnoticed, for his footsteps 
had not been heard upon the thickly carpeted 
suitě of apartments, and sotne time had since 
elapsed, during wbich he had been an unob- 
served witness of what was passing. 

Ada at first met the gáze of Sir Francia 
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with a fixed look of sudden bewilderment^ 
till, idea after idea pressing upon her brain, 
the cheek that had grown white at the sound 
of his voice grew whiter still ; the lips, parted 
as they were, in the utterance of some excla* 
mation^ became livid, and she fell senseless at 
his feet. For a moment he gazed upon her in 
silence^ while an expression of the deepest 
anguish passed across his features: then, 
sternly and slowly he turned towards Effing- 
ham, who had scarcely recovered froin the sur- 
prise his presence had excited, and struggling 
with the passion that was gathering within 
him, in a low, calm voice, he bade him begone. 
But Effingham stirred not; his first thought 
was for the misery the declaration of his guilty 
love had brought upon Ada ; of the hours of 
bitter sorrow she must hereafter pass, and the 
sense of shame, with which she must ever en- 
counter the eye of her hosband. Then came 
the reflection that Sir Francis might only háve 
been a witness of the interview between him 

TOL. II, o 
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and Ada, but for tbe last few minutes ; of tfae 
evil constructions that would ariee, and of the 
disgrace they would bring upon her ; and com* 
pelling himself to speak, he exclaimed in a tone 
of the deepest earnestness, 

"Ellerton, your wife is innocent of aught 
but the silent, sad avowal that she — ^ 

" Loved you 1" said Sir Francis, with a bitter 
smile, ^^ I háve heard all ; and 'tis comfort yet 
to know that not willingly was that love re- 
yealed." He pressed his hand upon his brow» 
as if to coUect his scattered thoughts; then turn- 
ing fiercely upon Effingham, he continued, 
" She was the tempted — you, the tempter — 
you who, when in maiden trustingness she 
loved, spurned the hand which nów you would 
crave for! But the dearest boon she could 
give, unwittingly she gave— her heart is yours!" 

He stopped to conquer the emotion that 
overpowered his self-command, then.added, 

** Depart from the house where you háve so 
shamefully broken every tie of friendship and 
of honour." 
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Effingbam started. 

** Aye, of honour," said Sir Francls, *' since 

that is the word tfaat most touches you. 

Where was your honour, when you revealed 

your guilty love, and sought for an avowal 

of the samé from the wife of your friend ? for 

friend I called you— brother — ^and my hand 

grasped yours in friendship, and in thankful- 

nesSy when you restored to me> as I then 

thougbt, a fond and loving wife. But you were 

the cherished idol of her heart^ the loved one 

of her youth — and the canker worm that 

preyed upon her very existence ; for her cheek 

paled^ and her form drooped when she became 

mine — mine, did I say? no, no— having all, I 

lost all^-her heart and mind were yours ; and 

I was but the hated, the husband that bound 

her to a life of endless misery. Would that 

she had died ere you saved her — so would 

she háve sought the grave unpolluted by lis- 

tening to your tale of love ; but depart— mad- 

den me no longer with your presence — ^passion 
2 o 3 
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mastere me — ^let not another word passbetween 

**It Í8 true/' said Effingham, proudlj^ al- 
though his cheek was blanched to a liyid hue^ 
and the white lip quivered with suppressed 
emotion. '^ It is true, I háve fallen — ^príde^ 
and reason^ and duty, háve bowed unto love ; 
you háve spoken truth, I háve acted dishon- 
ourably. Yes, tbere was dishonour in the 
culpable vehemence of that passion ; there was 
dishonour in the weakness that restrained it 
not: in silence, therefore, I bear yonr re- 
proaches ; for they are merited. But she, El- 
lerton — the beautiful, and the young — she, 
who, but for one moment, íorgot the duty she 
had sworn to you — you will not use her 
harshly ? Look at her lifeless at your fcet — 
no, no, you will not, you cannotl" 

And he stopped, and gazed upon the still 
unconscious Ada, with a long, lingering look, 
until the voice of Sir Francis once more bade 
him depart. 

*' I will not I I will not 1" exclaimed he, for 
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hb heart swelled with a tbousand feelings no 
loDger under bis eontrol, '' I cannot leave her 
thusl" 

And he walkod hastily tovrards her. 

^^Madmao T' said Sir Francie^ ^'stand 
back 1" 

Bat he was at her dide, and bending over 
her, he looked upon those pallid and lo?eIjr 
, featuresy wbere not a traoe of colour iq>oa the 
soft cheek lingered. 

"We part, we part," murmared he^ ** he 
may bid me depart, and I must obey— Ada I 
thou who wert miae own, thou art loBt to me T 

The band of Sir Francia was laid with a 
heavy grasp upon hinii 

^* KnowyoQ," he aaid» '^ tíiat I am her hus- 
band, that the insult you háve offered me, with 
flome men, oould be alone atoned for by your 
life-blood?" 

'^ The atonement is ready," answered Effing- 
ham, haughtily, as with sudden passion he rose, 
and stood beíore him. 

^ Aye* no doubt 1" said Sir Francis, bitterly, 
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<< your answer is such as I ezpected— it is sig- 
niBcant enouglu Must then one crime be 
washed out by another of a yet deeper dye ? 
God forbidl The claims of honour in my 
mind, are not such as the world deems suffici- 
ent for the occaslon — God has granted me a 
clearer líght — ^he has upheld me in tbis trial ; 
and the passionate desire for yeogeance, whicb 
but awhile possessed me^ is passed away. Once 
more I bid you begone." 

Effingham* stood before Sir Francis, and there 
was a smile of scom upon his lip ; but gradu- 
ally it faded away, and a look of the deepest 
sadness took possession of his features, as he 
listened to the language that he ušed ; slowly 
at léngth he walked towards the dooř, one 
glance he cast on Ada^ and then departed. 

As the dooř closed upon Effingham, Sir 
Francis tumed towards Ada, and lifking her 
in his armSy laid her on a sofa, yet did not at- 
tempt to revive her, or call for assistance. 

^^ She is unconscious now of the misery that 
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hath stricken her/' said he, as he placed his 
hand, for one moment, upon the white, cold 
bruw of his wlíe, '^ a damp, and a obili feeling 
like unto death is upon her; but the pulse of 
life still beats, and soon will she awaken to a 
sense of its sorrows. Yet she can nevěr feel 
the agony thai I feel— deceived— deceived 
when trusting to the fuUesti How could she 
«peak the vows that her heart uttered not? and 
I háve dreamed she loved me ! falše vows, falše 
vows, falše tears I she loved me not I Yet did 
she ever greet me with a smile, and in her 
mild, blue eye I read both gentleness and truth. 
Did it not wait on mine, as if to anticipate ihe 
wishes that arose within me? and could duty, 
<3old duty alone, teach her that sweet submis- 
siveness with which she ever faeard me ? She 
loved me not — can it be so? Alas 1 yes — ^there 
was no blush upon her cheek at my approacb, 
and her eye brightened not — a light hath 
fiashed upon me; but it is a light that blinds 
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and that destroys — and he, the dearly loveď,. 
can be love her as I do ?" 

A sigh frpm Ada spoke retarning conscious- 
nesa and SirFrancis bent down to fling back the 
long treBseSi which pressed heavily upon her 
brow; but in another moment he ehrank back 
with a Budden start — a murmur from those 
pale lips had breathed the name of Effingham I 
But Ada knew not the stab she had given to 
the heart of her husband ; slowly she revived,^ 
and gradaallj memorj, with its sharpened 
pangSy recalled her fuUj to herself. Looking 
round; her eye, at length, íell upon tbe form 
of Sir Francis, whose face was averted from 
the sofa nabere she lay^ and with efibrt she 
arose, and casting herself on the ground bendě 
bim, she hid her face in her hands, and wept. 
She did not speak ; now and then a sob broke 
forth, as the drooping form drooped yet lower^ 
and that was all that told her presence : yet 
her husband knew she knelt beside him, though 
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he turned not towards her. In silence ebe 
wept ; biit not a look, a single look was direct- 
ed that way. 

At length in a voice half choked with emo- 
tion she exclaimed, 

" Frank, Frank, forgive me ! I was forced 
to listen, and my heart betrayed me-^forgivef 
forgive me I But you cannot — forgiveness, did 
I ask ? forgiveness for one whose every word 
and every action were deceitful — ^who deceived 
you at the altar — who would bavě deceived 
you even now — ob ! no, no ! I was mad to ask 
it, and I must be your batred and.your scorn !" 

" You loved bim ere you became my wife?" 
said Sir Francis, in tbat low^ boUow voice, 
wbicb bespeaks an intensity of buman sufiering 
suppressed by tbe exertion of self-command, 
"anawer me." 

But Ada did not reply. 

«* You loved bim ere you becaoie my wife ?^ 
was repeated in tbe samé low tone. 

And Ada murmured, ** yes." 
2 06 
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There was a silence until Sir Francis spoke 
again. 

*^ Ada I" said he, and bis voice deepened 
into tendemessj though his face was yet turned 
from tbe kneeling form beside bim* ^' Ada, 
how could youj and so young witbal, think, 
that tbe yows uttered in tbe presence of Him 
wbo readetb tbe beart, were accepted? and 
swear to cberísb and to love one^ wbose very 
life was not so prízed, as a look of love from 
Efiingbam?" 

And Ada wept tbe more> but did not speak. 

*^ See r be said, as he parted witb a firm, 
yet icy band, tbe long disbevelled locks tbat 
fell around ber face, and gazed witb a stedfast 
look of sadness upon ber, ^* you cannot raise 
your eyes to mine — a buming blusb is on 
your cbeek — ^your form is bowed in sbame and 
agony before me; and is it tbus tbat tbe wife 
of my bosom sbonld be ? is it tbus tbat sbe 
sbouid droop before ber busband ? Would tbat 
we bad nevěr been united I for tbougb I loved 
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you sincerely, devotedly, even then, and tbe 
rejection of all my hopes would háve been a 
bitter disappointmenty yet such misery as I 
feel now would háve been spared me. To find 
the heart I deemed mine own, anotheťs; to 
know that the wife so loved, eo trusted, bas 
deceived me ; that every word and every smile 
was framed with that intent — Oh God! the 
happíness which I felt so intensely, and deemed 
so surely mine^ was but a dream — and I awake 
from it to bear a sorrow, that must endure for 
life I Calm yourself/' he continued, as he saw 
the frame of Ada convulsed with weeping, 
** see you not that I am calm ? Ada I I forgive 
you —now leave me for awhile." 

And he stooped down^ and touched with his 
lips the cold brow of his wlfe, who, rising at 
his words, retiredfrom the apartment. 

On the following day^ early in the afternoon, 
a travelling carriage, in which Sir Francis an 
Lady EUerton were seated, drove off from the 
Hally and took the road to London. 
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A plansible excuae satisfíed the curiosity 
of tbe Harolde family respecting their sudden 
departnre, and tbougb Elfine railed at tbem 
botb, and begged tbem to etay some time 
longer, no persuaeions tbat sbe ušed conld ef- 
fect ber purpose. 

Days and montbs paeeed, but scarcely a 
word vras int^cbanged between Sir Francie 
and Ada ; tbey lived together as strangers^ and 
rarely met savé at meals or in company. He 
eyidently sbunned ber; yet no word of un- 
kindness passed bis lips, and be nevěr alluded, 
in any way^ to tbe cause of tbe estrangement 
wbicb existed between tbem. 

Neitber went iňucb into society ; Sir Francis 
passed tbe greatest part of bis time in his 
library, and Ada, followiog his example, stayed 
at bome^ but saw little of him. She nevěr ad- 
dressed her fausbandy savé wben be spoke to 
ber; for she felt tbat every word of bers, 
tbougb spoken witb tbe greatest trutb^ must 
stiU raise suspioion in bis mind> every action 
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bear the impress of deceit ; and ahe nevěr at- 
tempted to please him, for ahe thought he would 
despise the efibrt. 

Alone in her chamber^ ehe would often weep 
for hours, and sometimes pray ; but sbe drew 
no coQsolation &om those prayers. In the bit- 
terness of her sorrow sbe had asked to die ; she 
felt her heart was withering, and she cared 
not to liye ; passionately she prayed for death, 
yet felt not that she was in no frame to raeet 
it,— was a heart weighed down with despair, 
whose affections were centred upon earth, fit 
for Eternity ? 

Ada had erred, deeply erred ; she had 
brought the sorrowsshe bewailed upon herself ; 
but now the pride that had thus led her on to 
evil was chastened, and she despised herself> 
for she thought that the love of her husband 
had turned unto contempt. Humbled and 
baoken in spirit, her eyes sought the ground in 
his presence, and her voioe scarcely rose above 
a.whisper. 
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Bat her sorrows were not borne meekly^ 
though she acknowledged the justíoe of her 
punishment, regret, useless regret too often 
filled her mind with bitter grief ; she had yet 
to learn to say with sincerity, 

** Father in Heaven^ Thy will be doně T 
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CHAPTER XIL 



Qďil est difficile ďétre content de quelqďun. 

La Bbtttbrb. 



*^ Elfine dear/' said Lady Granard one day 
to her niece> ^^why did you dance bo much 
with Captain Eiliott the other night ? Charles 
has not been in a good temper ever since." 

"Why, aunt," answered Elfine, poutingly, 
^* he was a yery agreeable partner, tbat was all. 
If Charles likes to také offence at such trifles, 
I cannot help it." 

^^ Trifles I I assure you, he did not consider 
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it a trifle ; all that Mrs. Lancaster could say 
would not persuade him to dance." 
' '^ He did, he did dance/' interrupted Elfine^ 
quickly, ''he danced three times with that 
pretty young lady in pink — Miss Graham^ I 
think was her name." 

^' He did not dance towarde the latter end 
of the evening, Elfine ; I sat by his side for a 
long time, and he scarcely spoke a word, but 
foUowed you with his eyes everywhere," 

^* I am very glad to faear it. I should wish 
him to feel a little jealous of me, for he does 
not pay me so much attention as he ušed ; he 
is rather too comfortable, and always makes 
sure of dancing with me, even before he asks. 
Now, at Mrs. Lanoasteťs, the other evening, 
he nevěr came up before the music began ; 
once, indeed, I reserved my šelf disengaged for 
him, but am not going to do so again. Such 
inattention ! we only danced once together that 
night.'' 

** Wellf perhaps, he was wrong there/* an- 
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Bwered Lady Gřanard, ^* why did yoa not telí 
himořit?" 

** Telí him of it ! no, índeed — he may find 
it out himself." 

'^ Nonsense, Elfine; fae did not ask you be- 
fore, because he tfaought tbat you understood 
be coneidered himself engaged for at least two 
or tbree dancesduring tbe ev^ng." 

^* Tbat is tbe very tbing I dislike; be makes 
80 sure of me, just as if my wbole bappiness 
coDsisted in dancing with bim !" 

"And does it not?** said Lady Granard 
witb a smile. 

Elfine laugbed, and answered, 

^^Aunt, tbat is too bad; bnt it is trutb, 
nevertbeless." 

'^ Tben pray make it up ; bere is Cbarles 
ríding along tbe avenue, too — quite á-propos^ 
I declare I And tbe words sbaU not t^nain 
unspoken because I am in tbe way, for I háve 
a letter to write in tbe library witb your 
uncle ; so adieu, for tbe present-^-adien I" 
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And Lady Granard left tbe drawing-room a 
fev7 minut es before Charles entered it. 

He came and greeted Elfine^ good-humour- 
edly enougb; but she was in no very con- 
ciliating mood, for her aunťs observations had 
rather strengthened her resolution of teasing 
him, so she replied but coolly to his enquiries. 

"What is tbe matter with you, Elfine?'' 
said he, after a little while, '^ yonr manner is 
so strange to me to-day.'' 

^' Perhaps I am tired/' answered she, in an 
indifferent tone, and threw down her work 
with an air of ennui. 

^' Here are some beautiful flowers I picked 
for you, Elfine; three or four of them are 
very rare ones. My unde brought them over 
írom India with him, and tbis is tbe first time 
they bavě blossomed since they háve beqn in 
England. Tbis drooping white flower, bow 
beautiful it will look in your dnrk hair I" 

And he fastened it to tbe large plait that 
formed a sort of coronet round tbe bead of 
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Elfine ; but she instantly displaced ít^ and 
threw it away. Charles looked displeased, and 
picking up the flower, tore it in pieoes. 

** Well," said Elfine, with a laugh, " why do 
you not amuse me with some news ? How duli 
70U are this morning I" 

'^ Dali I it Í8 you who háve made me so 
then." 

** Thank you for your compliment 1" 

*' You brought it on yourself, Elfine.** 

"Thanksagainr 

** Come, do not let us disagree — what are we 
quarrelling about ?" 

•* How can I telí ?" 

** Háve I displeased you in any way ?" 

^* I am sure I do not know." 

"This is nonsense — what háve I doně to of- 
fend you ?" 

** Nothing," 

^^ Nothing ! why then are you so unkind, 
Elfine?" 
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*^ What strimge words you use ! unkiud — 
am I unkind ?" 

" You know you are.'* 

" Pray change the subjeot." 

" No, not until you ezplain youreelf — what 
does this mean?" 

^^ Nonsense ; perhaps 'tis only a little 
caprice." 

^* Caprice P' said Charles^ a nd the oolour 
mounted to his rery temples; '* this is oaprice, 
is it ? And would you then for caprioe hurt 
the feelings of another person, as you háve 
hurt mine to-day ? and your conduct the other 
evening at Mrs. Lancaeteťs, that was caprice 
too then?" 

** Of course.'' 

^* Your amusement is partieulariy humane 
in its bent, Elfine." 

" I love teasing." 

•* Would you be thus oapricious ?** said 
Charles^ looking earnestly at her for some 
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momente, ^^would you be tbns caprícioua in 
matters of bigher import ? or even carry lUs 
humour to sport frequently wlth the leseer 
busineas of Ufe?" 

Elfíne felt ratber uncomfortable, but de- 
termined not to give in^ where she thought 
Charles had taken the matter up too warmly, 
she only laughed, and answered, ^^ I am sure 
I do not know — ^you must own its effects are 
very amusing/' 

^^ Not always," said Charles, in a tone of 
seriousoess that did not at all please Elfine, 
and he drew his chair involuntarily firom the 
table where she was sitting. 

*' How very diaagreeable you are to-day T 
cried Elfine, ** do you call this pleasant conver- 
sation? Ohi I wish some one would také the 
trouble to enliven me." 

^* Your wish is gratified," said Charles as 
the dooř opened, and the servant announced 
Captain Elliott, ^* here is one who, I am sure, 
will strive to please you." 
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Captain EUiott was a young man of about 
five and twenty years of age, of personable 
appearance, agreeable manners, and deficient 
oniy in two respects : námely he had neither 
heart nor money. But the latter deficiency he 
took great pains to conceal, and wisely meant 
Ýo amend by marrying the first heiress who 
would condescend to háve him. Having been 
introduced to Elfine^ whom he understood to be 
suchy and having been for some time on an 
intimacy with her family, although he had 
heard her engagement with Charles rumoured 
about, he still determined to try for her, for as 
wedlock had not yet thrown its chaine around 
her, he hoped all thiuge, and deemed nothing 
impossible. ^ 

" Oh 1 Captain Elliott/' exclaimed Elfine, 
** pray come and talk with me, and laugh with 
me — I am dying with ennuiT 

^^ That is a sad compliment to the gentleman 
sitting by you," said the Captain, giving a nod 
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to Charles, with whom he was personally ac- 
quainted. 

** Oh ! he is very stupid ; I am afraid he is 
not yet recovered from last nighťs fatigue — 
you were at Lady Talboťs, were you not, 
Charles?" 

** Yes," answered he, and taking a news- 
páper from the table, he began to read. 

This annoyed Elfine excessively, but she 
would not show ít ; while the Captain, instantly 
seeing that something disagréeable had hap- 
pened, determined to act wisely upon the sur- 
mise. 

'* Why were you not there?" said Captain 
EUiott, turning to Elfine. 

'* I had a headache, and couid not go," she 
replied, 

"Wasitnot rather a whim?" he rejoined, 
" did you not wish your absence to be felt 
by the many who ezpected you there ?** 

^* That is tOo flattering an insinuation to be 
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paaaed over in silence^ else joa migfat think 
I believed you." 

^* Shall I make a list of those^ wha so im- 
patiently wished for your appearance ?** 

" Pray do." 

^* Then allow me to name myself as the first 
and the most síncere on the list ; then there 
were Major říeville, Colonel Townley, Lieu- 
tenant Darcy, Mesars. Lascelles^ Eeresford^ 
Baker, Milford, and Captain Saunderson.'' 

*^ What a hideous name, Captain Sannder* 
son, who is he ?" 

*^ An officer in my regiment ; but I cannot 
say in truth, that yonr absence, Miss Harolde, 
was 60 sincerely felt by him as by the others^ 
for I saw him pay desperate attentions to Miss 
Graham, a young lady who was considered the 
handsomest girl in the room." 

" Yes, she is very beautiful," said Elfine, " I 
remember at Mrs. Lancaster^s — yoa admired 
her too, did you not, Charles?" 
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" Even an indiflPerent person líke myself can 
answer that question. Miss Harolde," súd the 
Captain, anticipating the reply of Charles, 
^^ most assuredly he did ; at least, if I may 
judge from wbat passed the other evening.*' 

^^ He admired her much tbei;i P^' said Elfine, 
with a heifi^htened colour. 

*' Would you please to explain yourself, 
ElHot," said Charles, " if it is your pleasure 
to be mysteríous, it is not mioe to appear so.'* 

" Nay, my deajr fellow," said the Captain, 
** pray do not frown, I only raeant that you 
danced a dozen or so of quadrílles together, 
and made yourselves remarked as the twolbest 
dancers in the room — nothing impertinent in 
my noticing it, is there ?" 

Every word the Captain uttered was de- 
sígnedly said, and each had its desired efiect 
upon the mind of Elfine. " And he knew,*' ehe 
thought, " that I was indisposed, and could not 
go to this balí, and he went there to flirt with the 

VOL. II. P 
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pretťiest girl in the roora !" And a pang of 
jealousy arose within her heart. 

Meanwhile, Charles scarcely answered Cap- 
tain Elllot, but continued to read the papet^ 
though his hanď trembled witb anger as hef 
held it ; yet he felt there was some truth in 
what had been said, for what he had doně, he 
did from pique. The assembly at Lady Tal- 
boťs happened two days after the balí at Mrs. 
Lancaster^s; Hlfine, who was really ill, ex- 
cused herself from going, and Charles, who 
was very hasty, thought it was doně in- 
tentionally, and he went to Lady Talboťs 
determined to flirt, as he did, with the prettiest 
girl he could meet with. 

We rarely do wrong, however, without wish- 
ing it undone within a very short while after, 
Charles now felt uneasy when his flirtation was 
mentioned in the presence of Elfine, though at 
first he had only wished that some one might 
name it before her. 
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" Are you going to Mrs. Scardoune^s this 
evening?" eaid Captain ElIIott, addressing 
Elfine. 

'' Yes, I think I ehall," she replied, « and 
you!" 

" Oh ! I intend to be there of course. I had 
an engagement elsewhere, but I put it off ; at 
Mrs. Scardoune'8 you meet with such agreeable 
people, that really, I would do what was next 
to impossible to join them." 

" And you, Lennox ? for I see the question 
must go round." 

^' I cannot telí," said Charles, looking sted- 

fastly at Elfine, who, with the utmost non- 

chalance^ was attemping to thread a needle, ^* I 

cannot telí whether I shall go or not." 

' ** You cannot telí whether you shall go or 

not, Mr. Lennox ?" said Elfine, and a derisive 

smile played round her lips, although her hand 

shook with emotion, **pray what important 

business can prevent you joining us ?" 

** None," Charles replied. 
2 p 3 
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<« I neVer ktiew a g^tkman to speak the 
tinith before,^ said Ělfine, colótiríog balily, 
^* But that answer^ Mr. Lennox, so plam hbé 
diréct in íte BÍgnřfication, wouM háve pleased 
its most devoted votaries. How sickly tb^^sé 
flowers smell," she cóntinued, poifating '4b the 
bouquet that Charles had brought her^ ** prtiý 
také them away, Captain ElHott^there, thi^»w 
them out of the window.** 

" Good bye, Elfine, I cannot stop to ditíneť 
to-day, pi-ay make my excuses to Mr. Harolde,'* 
said Charles^ rising hastily, and without^tiotber 
wořd or look he left the apartment. 

With that wilfiilness which h inhereiift in 
womaD, till eradicated by some seyei^ě tnÍ8«- 
fortune, caúsed by its meatis, Elfine p^hlištěď 
in allowiíig the ^tténtions of Captain £Uiott 
fot the iřémainder of his viát, atid her partiíng 
woircis were, "We need not shafce hninda^ 
Captaiti ÍElliott, wé ehall meet again m the* 
evening." 

He went away with hopes higher tban ^Ver^ 
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and delightíng in the few dedigning wordi be 
had dropped during tbeiF conversatíon. 

Elfine merely encouraged him with the de« 
sire of irritatlng Charles, and her thooghts ran 
thua, If he flirts with Miss Grraham^ I will 
follow his example by acting the samé part 
with Captaín EUiott. 

Elflne dressed with particular oare that 
evening, and her toílette, though very simple, 
was peculiarly elegant. A tunic of white gauze 
sprigged with silver, and trlmmed round the 
hem with a string of vine leayes, wae looped 
back witb sprays of the samé, over a aSk slip ; 
a wreath of vine leaves encircled her waist, 
and another was wound amidst the dark, glosay 
curltt thafc feU iq lich elusters on ber shoulders. 

" How very lovely she is T' was the firít 
thooght of Charles^ as his eyes met hers, 
when she entered the ball-room at Colonel 
Scardoune'8; but the tmile that had lighted 
his countenanoe^ qoiekly vanished, as he sfiw 
her instaotly tura away from his gazoi and ad- 
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dresB herself to Captain EUiott, who eagerljr 
pressed througb the throng of dancers to greet 
her. Charles was not a second behind him ; 
he had resolved in his mind that Elfine should 
háve no cause of complaint against him that 
evening ; for wben cool reflection succeeded to 
the anger in which he had parted from her in 
the morning, be felt that the words so artfully 
spoken bj Captain Elliott, (although still seem- 
ing to him as baving been uttered through 
mere tboughtlessness) must háve had some 
effect with her, and the act of throwing away 
the bouquet he attributed to a sentiment of 
jealousy, wbile the first display of humour, he 
strove not to think of — as he wished to show 
her that he eagerly hoped all past recrimina- 
tion was forgotten. 

But Elfine was not to be appeased; she 
thought his good-humour meant for indiffer- 
ence, and called his assiduity to please her 
impertinence. Poor Charles ! his most honest 
endeavours were renděred abortive by a mis- 
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placed pride in her heart, which made her yiew 
every action, every word of his in the wrong 
light. 

It was towards the end of the evening that 
Elfíne^ overcome with the heat, was sitting 
near an open window within a small conserva- 
tory adjoining the ball-room. A knot of 
gentlemen were standing round, but one by 
one they dropped off, as she (now removed 
from the presence of Charles^ and not caring 
to seem more amused than she really was) 
scarcely replied to the questions and observa- 
tions addressed to her^ for her thoughts were 
wandering to where her heart was, and at 
last she was left alone with the ever attentive 
Captain EUiott, who had been her partner for 
the last dance. 

A silence of some minutes had been foUowed 
by a vain attempt at conversation, and she 
was wearily tearing her bouquet to pieces, 
when the object of her destructive propensities 
formed the theme of the Captain' s discourse. 
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*'You are destroying tliose flowers^ Miss 
Harolde/' sald he, *^ with the samé carelesaness^ 
the samé ruthlessoess^ as you destroy the bopes 
of the many who bow to the spell of your fsLS" 
cinations ; and yet so fair Í8 the destroyer tbat 
Tfe cattnot také back the hearts we háve glyen 
h€r." 

^^ WhatnoBsense you talk, Captain Elliott 1*' 
eaid £lfine» languidly. 

*^ It may seem so to you^ and to others. Miss 
Harolde/^ he rejoinedy ^'sometimee we cannot 
ntter the words we wouM wish to define oup 
feelings^ and so feeble are our expressiond, that 
they excite a amile, where, perhaps, they 
should eam pity." 

^' Ah^ yes I" answered Elfine, laughing, 
^^ there is such depth of feeling in the hearts 
of those we denominate gentlemen I why tbeir 
Tery education tends to suppresa it. A falher, 
a tutor may exert themselves to give their 
childy or their pupil, a few commonpiaoe prin- 
ciples to carry them in apparent honesty 
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Ibrough the worid ; tEey maj endeavour to 
strengthen the powera of the mind ; caltUate 
it highlj ; refine and pdiish theír mánners to 
perfection ; but there are not many wko read 
the heartl There are not many who wid^ch 
the character of the chiM ; seize the happier 
points and cherísh them with care ; ourb his 
TÍcious inclinations with a Qrm, yet kindly 
hand ; and watching the elightest expre&áon of 
virtuous feeling, eneourage it by the smile of 
approbation. All this iě irarely doně, Captain 
Elliott ; the seeds of those g^erous feelings* 
which are phinted within ua to combat the 
natnral e(Mrmption of our natures, are leít 
urithout culture, and bring forth irregulair and 
untimely fruit ; find the boy grows up faeartless 
and unprincipled «-*- unprincipled beeause, 
thougb his outward oonduot has the show of 
yirtue^ that yirtue is but compelled; for all 
would háve the good opiníon of the world — 
both the knaTe and the fool, the prinee and the 
courtier. Such are the generality of gentle* 
p 5 
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men^ Captain Elliott ; the outward appearance 
Í8 all that is cared for — the heart, the heart is 
nothing in the balance I" 

'* There is one heart," answered Captain 
EUiot, ^^ that cannot come under your descrip- 
tion^ Miss Harolde; that shrunk from it& 
generál truth, and humbly separated itself from 
the dass you speak of ; but then its natural 
feelings háve been revived, refined, by a passion 
that exalts us above the weaker attributes of 
humanity — by the passion of Love ! You, 
you, Miss Harolde/* he continued, ^^must 
know; must feel — alas I that the tongue would 
speak what the heart uttereth in secret. Bu,t 
it may not be — another time — yet no, though I 
know there is no hope for my presumptuous 
passion, I cannot forbear its declaration ; Miss 
Harolde, I love you — sincerely, devotedly love 
you !^' 

** Are you mad, Captain Elliott ?" said El- 
fine. " Let me beg of you not to repeat those 
words again— ere long you will repent having 
said them." 
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'* Nevěr 1 nevěr I I know you cannot be 
mine/' interrupted he ; " but that knowledge 
cannot extinguísh my love , thus^ thus, I 
swear/' and he dropped on one knee, and 
bowed hÍ8 face upon the band which he had 
seized^ while she^ in vain^ endeavoured to draw 
it away, " ever to love on without hope, with- 
out cure I" 

** On my word, Captain Ellíott, this is very 
foolish ; and were it not a more fit subject for 
mirth^ than for any other feeling, I assure you 
I should be angry. Our short acquaintance — 
a few evenings passed together cannot háve 
given rise to the passiou you pretend to ; al- 
low me to disengage my band." 

AU this was spoken by Elfine with the 
greatest coolnessi and the Captain's counte^ 
nance fell; but quickly rallying himself, he 
answeredi 

^^It is too cruel of you^ Miss Harplde, to 
^ugh at the wound you háve given ; I ask for 
nought savé pity.'* 
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But a sense of the ridiculous had seized the 
ttiind of Elfine ; she knew well there was not 
one word of truth in all that he had said ; sbe 
perceived his motiyes, for they had been whis-^ 
pered abroad by the Toice of common report ; 
and the idea^ that while he was playing his 
part 80 passionately^ the person he addressed 
knew it was altogether mere acting, struok her 
as irre^stibly ludicrous ; and a long and un- 
repressed fit of laughing foUowed. Captain 
Elliott stared ; but ever on the alert^ he oaught 
the bouquet that fell from her bands, and 
pressed it to his lips. 

It was at this moment that the drapery 
covering the conservatory dooř was drawn 
aside> and Charles Lennox entered from the 
ball-room. 

He started as his eye fell upon Elfine> whose 
laugh was yet echoing from her lips, and a 
smile of scorn passed aeross his features, as he 
said, 

*' Your aunt is seeking for you, Elfine — she 
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has not seen 70a for some time — tbe carriage 
waitBv* 

Elfine rose hastily. 

'^ Giye me my flowers^ Captain Elliott, and 
good evening,^' she said. ''Charles, I am 
readjr." 

And taking his offered arm, they sought 
Lady Granard^ who was cloaked, and ready to 
depart. 

It was as Charles was helpiog Elfine on with 
her shawly tbat, unthinkiogly, as she wrapped 
it around her, she gave her bouquet and haod- 
kerchief to him to hold. Tbe touch of tbe 
flowers seemed poisonous to him ; he sbook 
them from his band as Elfine placed lbem 
withín it with a look of contempt, which 
seemed partly bestowed upon them, partly upon 
hen She met it, and coloured deeply, yet 
tried to laugh it off. 

"Piek up my bouquet, if you please, 
Charles," she said; "you háve dropped it" 

** It is not worth tbe trouble,** answered he. 
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^' Not worth the trouble I" she repeated, and 
she coloured more apd more, " that is a very 
polité answer, certainly — piek it up, Charles." 

** No," replied Charles, fixing his eyes sig- 
nificantly upon her face, ** the flowers are 
faded — they háve passed through too many 
haDds this evening to be worth much." 

And placing her arm within his, he cca- 
ducted her to the carriage. 

« Good-night, Elfine." 

" Good-night, Charles." 

Both uttered the other's name, and each 
hesitated ere they did so. And Charles turned 
from the carriage. Elfine felt she had doně 
wrong, although she tried to lull her conscience 
to rest, by thinking lightly of it. I shall see 
him to-morrow, she thought, and then after 
making him Qwn that he has been far too angry 
with me, I will allow that I was not perfectly 
in the right. 

Elfine's was a comfortable and commonplace 
method for ladies to pursue in a čase like hers, 
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whereby a balm heals their wounded príde, and 
the lovers think them greater angels than be- 
fore ; but as there are exceptions to all rules, 
remember, fair readers^ that in some instances 
it is a dangerous one. Study well the charac- 
ters of your lovers, pretty ones, and then— and 
not until then, try the above experiment. 
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CHAPTER XlII. 



II coute peu auz femmes de dire ce qu*elles ne sen- 
tent point : il coute encore moins aux hommes de 
dire ce qu*ils sentent. Le capríce est dans les 
femmes tout proche de la beauté, pour étre son 
contre poison. 

La Bbutebb. 

Zaire, vous pleurez 1 

VoLTAntH. 



The next morning, as Elfine was sitting alone 
io the drawing room^ Charles Lennox was an- 
nouncedL 

*' How early you are to-day, Charles," said 
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Elfine, with a smUe ; " I scarcely expected you 
80 soon — particularly after your exquisite dis- 
lAsLj of ill-lemper last night." 

'^ Elfíne,'* said Charlee, in a yoice^ in which 
a tone of sadness predominated, *' Elfioe, bow 
can you speak so lightly upon a subject^ whicb 
you see I cannot view in the samé way as you 
do? And now, tbat we are alone, I will 
speak plainly to you for a few minutes ; - it 
will be better for us both. Last nigbt, Elfine, 
hst nighty you know not what thoughts trou- 
bled me — I even doubted the sincerity of your 
love — eould she bavetreated me as she did? I 
asked myself^-could she háve allowed the at- 
tentíons of íhat man, havé laughed at me, 
shunned me, if she loved me ? But I thougbt 
on the words we had said, when we first avowed 
our mutual affection — that we nevěr eould mis- 
understand eaeh other again — and I resolved 
to seek you — ^to telí you all— and ta ask you, 
not to trifle again with the feelings of one, 
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whOj though he knows jou love him, cannot 
bear to think that love lesa fervent than his 
own. Elfine, say only that you felt hurt — 
that you regretted for one moment the part 
you played^ and we shall understand each other 
again ; but do not, do not try me so severelj 
another time." 

There was a struggle ia the heart of Elfine ; 
she felt how truly, how kindly he had spoken; 
yet a falše pride forbade her revealing that she 
had regretted, and even then reproaohed her- 
Belf with her conduct during the last evening. 

" How seriously you talk to me !" she re- 
plied, with a laugh. " Did you come here for 
tbe purpose of giving me that long lecture, 
Charles ? I can only say that the punishment 
inflicted on me by being obliged to listen to it, 
is, at least, equal to the offence I was guilty 
of. Just because Captain EUiott danced with 
me, and then held my bouquet for a few tno- 
ments, here I am doomed to hear a long string 
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of reproaches without end ; for, I perceive, by 
that serious air, tbat you are going to begin 
again !" 

"1 came bere," answered Cbarles, quietly, 
but firo Jy, ** for the purpose of assuring my- 
self, wbether tbat levity of temper, wbicb is 
sometimes visible io your cbaracter, does not 
predominate over its better points — Elfine, I 
fear tbat it does. I bavě spoken my true 
feelings on tbe subject, you bavě met tbem 
witb carelessness, witb indifference— do you 
feel as you speak ? or is tbis a mask assumed 
to please some wbim or otber ? If so, telí me 
— I would ratber impute your present unkind- 
ness to sucb a motive, bowever trivial it may 
be, tban to insensibility.'^ 

Elfine looked up and smiled. 

" I will not acknowledge be is in tbe rigbt," 
sbe tbougbt, " be sbalí not overcome me in 
tbis manner, else my power is no more. I 
will smile and treat it ligbtly yet, and vanquish 
tbat proud spirit ; tbSn, tben, I will telí bim 
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how muoh I love hun, but not until then--not 
until then*** 

Yes^ thas thought Elfine ; yet, though sbe 
sought to hmnble the proud spirit of her lover, 
sbe loved him the more for its display — soch is 
the inoonoíetency of woman I 

^^ Yon must háve studied my oharacter ta 
some advanti^ei'' said sbe, ^if you cannot tell 
wbat feelinga influence me at the present 
moment; indeed, I tbink the whole affiúr a 
very laughaUe one^ and it is, I assmre you, a 
šubject of mirth to me^" 

** If I thought 80^ Elfine," answered Charlee, 
'' if I thought 90, 1 wouldi — *^ he stopped, and 
did not finish the phrase. 

Elfiue laughed. 

"What an expressive pause T' sbe said, 
** pray wbat wcre you going to say ?" 

'^I wouid 80oner,*'he replied, fijúog his eyes 
atedfaatly upon ber, '^break ofi* onr engage* 
ment, than believe that not ooe regretíul feel- 
ing was mingled with fhe excitement of last 
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nighťs affair; for tfaen £ should deem you 
heartlees T' 

The colonf mounted to the cheeks of Elfiae^ 
but sbe uttered not a word untíl the blasfa had 
faded away, then rising from her chair, she 
turned towards Charles, and looking langbingly 
at him, she laid her hand upon his arm. 

" Heartless, heartless, Charles !" she said, 
" what a cuttÍDg word to use, if 1 ftlt it as 
deeply aa you wouM wieh me to !" 

He gítepped back a few pačes, ftnd shook her 
hand away, as be answered, " You trifle too 
much, Elfine— too long, I cannot bear it." 
She smiled. 

" 1 trifle too much I you canfiot bear it I 
nay, now I muBt try the power of my spells," 
said she, *' one, two, three, say you love me, 
then I will forgive you, Charles— yes, indeed 
I will ! one, two, three, say you love me !" 
But Charles did not answer. 
'* Whatl not a word? Ask for pardon, sir, 
else I shall not accord it." 
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And with an air of mock dignity she re- 
treated from the epot where he stood. An 
expression of absolute contempt writhed round 
the quivering lips of Charles for a moment, but 
it vanished ere he spoke. 

" Vain and frivolous, even in things of 
eerious import!" said he^ sadlj, '^Elfine, once 
I thought jou loved me with the samé depth of 
affection, the samé sincerity with which my 
heart clung to yours ; but now, I find it is not 
80, and the levity, which I mistook for light- 
heartedness, is the true semblance of a nature 
that can sport with all things — with tears and 
gmiles — life and death." 

There was a pause, and Elfine looking down. 

" You think then I do not love you as much 
as you love me ?" at length she said, and a shade 
of sadness darkened her brow, while every 
trace of a smile was banished from her counte- 
nance. 

"Yes," answered Charles. 

" You think so?" asked she again, and she 
laughed, but her laugh was a forced one. 
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The laugh stung Charles to the quick. 

" You love me," said he, ** but it is a love 
which I well know how to prize — Elfine, it is 
worthlesSy worthless compared to mine : your 
smiles and your tears are for e\erj one, and 
the veriest fool that lisps nonsense earns as 
bright a glance as ever in the moment of true 
feeling shone within your eye.** 

'^ This is too much to be listened to with 
patience^" said Elfine^ and her eyes flashed 
fire. 

*' Too much !" answered Charles, with an 
impetuousity that effectualjy silenced her, " If 
I speak thus plainly, I háve been urged to it 
by your conduct. After receiving the assurance 
of love from your lips, and loving you as I do, 
do you think I could bear to look upon the 
encouragement you gave to that Captain 
EUiott, with whom you were amusiifg your- 
self ? No, though I know that you love me — 
at least with all the affection of which your 
nátuře is capable, and which I now telí you, I 
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would nev^T háve songht, had I known its reál 
depth— 'though I feel that my after happiness in 
life depends on you, yet, Elfine, could I break 
the Tow that binds us together^ I would do so ; 
and deem I acted wisely in parting irom a 
woman who could thus trífle, as you háve doně, 
with the deepest souree of feeling that li ves 
within the human heart." 

There was a momenty while Charles ad* 
dressed her^ that Elfine could háve cast herself 
into his arms, and asked forgiveness; as he 
uttered the worde, ** loving you as I do,** the 
whole energy of his nature seemed thrown 
into his voice and look ; she met his eyes fixed 
npon her once more with an expression of the 
deepest tendemess, and Ae felt how truly he 
foved her. But when «he heard his further 
wordS| and saw the smile of scom again settle 
on his features, the spirit of pride that dwelt 
within her was awakened in its full force, and 
tuming from him in rising passion — , 
'* Break that vow/' she said, *'not one 
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moment longeř than is agreeable to yourself 
would I wish it to bind you ; not one moment 
longer wUl I consider myself bound by it — 
we are both free from the present time.'* 

She tumed again towards him, as sbe said 
the last wordsy and compressing her under lip^ 
as if to impede the utterance of some words 
that would haye forced themselyes into sound, 
ehe gazed upon Charles with a look of pride ; 
but there was a tell-tale of the feelings within 
upon the long, dark lash — a tear lay there I 
And Charles was softened. 

fle sprang towards her^ mistaking the forced 
calmness which she now assumed^ for a grief 
and an anger that would soon pass away^ he 
exclaimed, as he took her hand within his own^ 
*' Elfine, dearest EliSne, say but one word — 
say that you^have sought to try me, to provoke 
me, but telí me you háve loved as I thought 
and felt you did." 

But the anger that was rife within herburat 

fOTth. 

VOL. n. Q 
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" Nevěr ! nevěr 1" ťaid she, and her hroxr 
crimsoned^ and her eje líghted as she spoke. 
" You háve doubted the depth of my love — 
doubt it stilll I care not for yoursl away, 
after Ihe insolence I háve borne, hope not for 
pardon.** 

" Pardon 1" echoed Charles, as he stepped 
backwards, and proudly drew his form to its 
utmost height, " I sue for none ! If for a 
moment love conquered firmness, it has met 
with its proper reception — pardon 1 bestow 
your love upon another — nurse him with fond 
hopes — cast all the witcheries of your glance, 
and the magie of your voice around him, till 
be is bowed beneoth your spells; then trifle 
with his rivals, waste his heart with a repetition 
of the samé part you háve played with me, 
and when he knows your utter worthlessness, 
let him cast you from him as I do now !" 

He stood erect in wrath, and smiled on 
Elíine a withering smile of scom, and Elfine 
met his glance with one of equal pride, and 
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witb a yet more bitter smile; but the ex- 

pression of her features was so startling, that 

even Charles, for one moment, relaxed the 

frown that knit his brow, in wonderment at 

the change that had come upon her. 

Her brow, her cheek, her very ueck had 

crimsoned to such an intensity, as the last words 

fell upon her ear, that the blood swelled the 

azure veins upon the forehead well nigh to 

bursting; but suddenly the cheek blanched, 

and the lip .assumed a marble hue, as it curved 

itself into that bitter smile, and the eye, lighted 

as with a supernatural light, fixed ita almost 

uaearthly glance upon the loved one, who was 

trampling on her biést and dearest feelings^ yet 

knew it not, nor saw the deadly struggle within 

her bosom. She felt as though she could háve 

wept after the first moment of passion, and. had 

he asked forgiveness, háve forgiven him ; not 

a trace, however, of remaining tenderness was 

on the countenaoce of Charles, and pride, 

mastering each bette^r feeling, made her cover 
2 Q 3 
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with the Teil of scoro, the anguished spirit 
within/which even then wae roourning its pře* 
cipitanoy of reproach; yes^ príde had the 
mastery — and as proud a smile curled the lips 
of Elfine, as that which lowered witheriogly 
upon those of Charles. 

And thus they parted — once, only once did 
he look back towards the idol be had 
worshipped, as he sped oyer the green slope^ 
upon which the windows of the drawing-room 
opened^ and through which he passed; sfae was 
"Btanding in the samé j^ace^ with the samé 
smile upon her lips, and ber eyes with the 
samé fixed glare were tumed upon him ; but 
be saw not as he trod onward in his path, that 
the slight and delicate fbrm, which had warred 
too strong with the ptissions, the nezt moment 
fell lifeless to the earth. 

When Elfine retumed to consdousnees, the 
first thougbt that pressed upon ber mind was 
that Charles was lost to her for erer, andbitter 
were the tears she shed when sbe felt it was 
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wboUy her own fanlt. She had no hope he 
would retom of his own will, and once the 
idea of writing to him oceurred to her^ of 
telling him all her wllfulness and foliy ; but 
then the Ihought that he, perhaps, might not 
believe it, that he would think it a mere triek 
to renew their engagement, arose within her 
mind, and she abandoned the design. 

^' He despises me now," she said, ^ he thinks 
me utterly unworthy of the love wherewith he 
loved me, will he then believe anght that I can 
say, after what has happened ? And he thinks 
me heartless I his lips háve said it<*-^h I is not 
my puniriíment greater than my foliy ? If I 
had known, if I had thought it would háve 
been thtts, nevěr, nevěr should one word of 
trifling háve been uttered 1" 

Then came the revelation she was obliged to 
make to her annt, who would ecarcely believe 
her, and who knowing Charles but superficially, 
ventured to console her by hoping he would 
8oon regret the hasty step he had taken. 
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^^ Nevěr ranswered Eďfioe^ *^ I knovr bim 
well> if he thinka me a heartless coquette, 
what has be to regret? He will nevěr come 
back." 

And ab^ wept bitterly, tben startiog from 
ber seat^ sbe saidf ^' Tell unole and Edward 
of it, aunt^ I cannot — say it was all my own 
fault — tbat I wae vain, foolisb, impatient, and 
urged Cbarles to wbat be did ; and tell tbem 
not to speak to me upon tbe subject, for tbat 
I could not bear." 

And Lady Granard promísed all tbat sbe 
wisbed, yet did not tell Mr. Harolde until three 
days after, wben returning from bis morning'8 
ride^ be saluted her witb, '* Well, Sarab^ what 
do you think bas happened? all tbe Lennoxes 
are gone from Crofton Lodge^ Cbarles included. 
Wbat tbe deuce can be tbe meaning of it ? I 
called there to^day, and tbey had all left for 
town early in tbe moming. 

Tbe meaning of it was soon ezplained| and 
wben Lady Granard finisbed relating wbat 
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had happened^ he ejaculated^ ** Lord I shall I 
nevěr get a son-in-law to my liking ? There 
was Effingham as quiet and as sensible a young 
man as I ever knew^ he went off ; and now 
that I was beginning to like that young dandy 
of a Charles Lennox^ he is dF too ! Poor 
girl I but tell her not to fret, Sarah^ telí her 
not to fret ; and try to make her laugh a little, 
if she is crying — ^young women generally také 
on that way, when anything comes to cross 
them. Tell her not to fret, Sarah, you know 
the way to soothe her better than I do — better 
than an old man like me." 

And leaving his sister^ he went into the 
library to talk the matter over with his 
nephew. 
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